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1 
a THE PASTORAL EFFECT OF THE LITURGY’ 
HE life of the Church can be regarded as a continuance 
. of the Incarnation: new men, new nations, new cultures 
I are constantly being taken up by the Church and built 
3 into the Mystical Body of Christ. These in turn deter- 
mine to a certain extent the particular forms which the 
5 Church’s life assumes. The process exemplifies the famous principle: 
Grace supposes nature; grace does not destroy but perfects it. Or, to 
3 paraphrase the axiom: Liturgy supposes culture, which it does 
not destroy but rather perfects. Not a little of the cultural wealth 
9 of the Graeco-Roman world has been embodied into the Christian 
liturgy. The fact is generally admitted; the large degree of its real- 
5 ization is becoming increasingly clear through recent liturgical 
research, 
/ But the question can also be stated the other way about: What 
0 influence did the Christian liturgy exert on the masses of the Graeco- 
2 Roman peoples who came into the Church? Did it contribute any- 
6 thing to the Christian formation of these peoples? Was it just a 
7 matter of fulfilling an obligation when those Christians, whether 
from newly converted families or from the Christian populace in 
. general, regularly frequented the divine services of the Church; or 
= did the liturgy really exercise a formative influence upon them: 
“ was it effective, in other words, from the pastoral point of view? 
. The answer is unequivocal. The formative power of the liturgy 
7 was both profound and vast. We are speaking about the fourth 
r: and fifth centuries. There is no doubt that this period still belongs 
t to the Church’s prime of life. It is the era of the great Fathers; but 
” it is also the period in which a tremendous process of transforma- 
r tion within the ancient nations was taking place: the transforma- 
tion of society from paganism to Christianity. 
*This essay represents one of the lectures given by Fr. Jungmann in the Notre 
aol Dame University summer school. The entire series will be published in book form 
a, by the University press, very likely by the beginning of next year. 
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Christianity in this epoch progressively completed its triumph; 
and it did so, as in the earlier centuries, primarily through the inner 
attractiveness of its content and message and the enthusiasm of 
many of its adherents. Society, political life, the lives of the people, 
family life, the position of woman, the appreciation of man’s dig- 
nity, whether slave, child, or infant yet unborn — all this is trans- 
formed in a slow but sure process of fermentation: out of a pagan 
society a Christian society is born. And from the womb of the 
Christian communities new groups emerge: the multitude of monks 
and virgins endeavoring to live the Christian ideals in their full 
splendor, thereby preparing the way for the Christian culture of 
the middle ages. 


To appreciate what happened, we must keep in mind above 
all that what we now understand by the term ‘‘cura animarum, the 
care of souls,”” was then very little developed, and that institutions 
were lacking which today as a matter of course are considered es- 
sential even in mission countries. It is true, there existed an exten- 
sive organization of charity, supervised by the deacons. But there 
were no Christian schools, neither for the elementary level, which 
was mostly a matter of private enterprise, nor for higher education. 
On the contrary, in the public, or more correctly in the semi-public 
schools, the pagan element still predominated for a long time. The 
Church gave no systematic catechetical instruction to the children; 
their religious training was left entirely to the parents. The Church 
made no special provision for the care of youth; they were left 
to fend for themselves. There were no Christian societies or con- 
fraternities or institutions comparable to organized Catholic action. 
All this was lacking. In addition, the penitential discipline was for 
centuries in a critical state. And Rome was an old, dying nation. 


And yet there existed a flourishing Christian life. For there 
existed a living liturgy. The liturgy then obviously exercised a 
certain ersatz-function; somehow it substituted for other institu- 
tions which would have been really necessary, objectively. From 
the effects which the liturgy achieved through this compensative 
function, we can conclude to the force which lies hidden in it. In 
what way could the liturgy obtain such results? 
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PASTORAL EFFECT 
The liturgy was something of the people. It had been created in 


i forms of expression taken from the people’s own living culture. In 
f buildings, clothing, gestures, song and language it possessed ele- 
2 mentary forms familiar to all. It was however not of the people to 


5 such an extent that, for example in the Latin West, it was formed 
- of national elements only; for the essentials, what was of divine 


n institution, had come from the outside, from the Orient, and to- 
e gether with it a great number of forms which the primitive Church, 
‘S ie., the apostles, had taken over from the worship of the syna- 
l gogue: e.g., the manner of beginning and concluding prayers, the 
of use of the psalms, the divisions of time into the third, sixth and 
ninth hour even in domestic prayer, and many other things. But 
re what had thus come as a mysterious gift from above and from the 
re East, was now clothed and furnished with forms of expression 
1S from their own cultural world. The language too was the national 
5. language. Up to the middle of the third century the worship of 
1- the Roman Church had been in the Greek tongue, obviously for 
re the reason that Christianity was at first limited largely to Greek 
h colonies. After that, apparently at the time when the Latin ele- 
n. | ‘ment had obtained preponderance, the transition to the Latin 
ic | language took place, also in the divine services, in any case in the 
he papal divine services. 
ne That the liturgical language was understood by all participants 
ft naturally meant a great advantge, not only immediately for the 


intelligent cooperation in worship, but also far beyond that. The 


m liturgy was thus enabled to exercise its function as teacher. In 
- the worship of the ancient Church there was much reading of 


my sacred Scriptures, of the Old Testament and the New, much more 
than today. The “lesson’’ occupied a prominent role in the Mass 
of the Sunday; it had its place also in Vespers and in the prayer- 





A hour of the morning. And it was ordinarily a lectio continua: it 
u- was an unbroken reading of whole books — hence the complete 
mm | commentaries on them by various Fathers, i.e., the sermons with 
ve | Which they accompanied these readings of the Scriptures. 

In Thus it was that the people gained a very extensive knowledge 


of the sacred Scriptures, so extensive that the Fathers could con- 
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stantly make allusions in their sermons to various passages in the 
Bible and especially to the figures and types of the Old Testament. 


The result was that a large treasury of figures and types in which 
Christ and His work were represented became familiar to the ordi- 
nary Christian. For the Fathers in their homilies interpreted the 
Old Testament not chiefly according to its literal, but much rather 
according to its typical, figurative sense, according to the principle: 
“The New Testament is latent in the Old, the Old becomes patent 
in the New.”’ They saw in Adam and Abel, in Noe, in Isaac and 
Joseph, in Moses and David, figures adumbrating the Savior. Eve, 
the ark of Noe, the temple in Jerusalem and the holy City were 
figures of the Church. And in the passage through the Red Sea, in 
the bath of Susanna, in the deluge, and in many other figures they 
saw baptism prefigured. The result of this way of thinking is al- 
ready evident in the paintings of the catacombs, which in ever new 
repetitions represent these themes and thereby constantly represent 
only the one theme: Christ and His work. But the basis for it all 
was the knowledge of sacred Scriptures, which had become common 
property of the Christians through the homilies in the liturgy. 


The psalms too, in an especial manner, became familiar to the | 


faithful through public worship. After each lesson there followed, 
as a rule, a psalm sung in common. In the dialogue or responsorial 
mode of singing customary at the time, the chanter first sang the 
refrain which the congregation repeated after him; then he began 
the psalm, after each verse of which the refrain was repeated by 
the faithful. The refrain-verse itself was determined by the cele- 
brant, i.e., the bishop or priest. 

We read, for instance, that when St. Athanasius was besieged 
by the emperor’s soldiers in the church of Theonas at Alexandria, 
he ordered the deacon to start the singing of Psalm 135 and to 
have the people after each verse repeat the refrain: ‘‘for His mercy 
endureth forever’ (as is already provided for in the text of this 
psalm). St. John Chrysostom, at Easter, ordered the people to 
sing as a refrain: ‘““This is the day which the Lord hath made... .” 
With Psalm 41 he connected the refrain: “‘As the hart panteth 
after the fountains of water. . . .”’ Such verses, with which the 
people had become thoroughly familiar through singing, he was 
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PASTORAL EFFECT 


then wont to make the subject of edifying explanations in his ser- 
mons. St. Augustine, too, seems to have done the same. We can 
imagine how deeply such words of the psalms, and the thoughts 
associated with them by the homilies, became imprinted into the 
minds and hearts of the faithful. St. Augustine often refers with 
pride and joy to this congregational singing. Thus he says: ‘“We 
have sung the psalm. We encouraged one another; we cried with 
one voice, with one heart, Venite exultemus.” 


The psalms themselves too, at least those heard again and again, 
of necessity became to some extent familiar to the people. We must 
however not think that the faithful in general knew all the psalms, 
or even a great part of them, by heart; this was the privilege of 
the monks, who of course had the ambition to know the complete 
psalter. Among the people, the knowledge of the psalms must 
have been quite modest. St. John Chrysostom says in a sermon: 
“Most of you know dirty songs, but who of you is able to say even 
one psalm?’’ Yet another time he too supposes that all knew by 
heart at least the morning Psalm 62 (‘‘O God, my God, to Thee 
do I watch at break of day’’) and the evening Psalm 140 (“‘. . . the 
lifting up of my hands as evening sacrifice . . .’’). St. Caesarius of 
Arles wishes that all learn by heart Psalm 50 (Miserere) or Psalm 
90 (Qui habitat). At Naples the candidates for baptism were or- 
dered to memorize, besides the short Psalm 116, also Psalm 22 
(Dominus regit me), and to recite it in thanksgiving for baptism, 
confirmation and the Eucharist. It was a state of affairs simiiar to 
what exists today in congregations that sing hymns: a certain 
number of strophes are familiar to all, and, if the hymns have good 
content, a treasury of religious ideas is thus inculcated. 


A certain number of single verses of psalms must have been 
common property into the following centuries. This is particularly 
true of the so-called ‘‘capitella de psalmis’’ — series of psalm verses 
which formed the basis of the oldest experiments in the way of a 
prayerbook. As today each cleric, so then perhaps each Christian 
knew the reply to “Adiutorium nostrum in nomine Domini,”’ 
or “‘Dirigatur Domine oratio mea.”’ Thus a mutual prayer, full of 
variety and of substantial content, was well possible — a not un- 
important precedent for our own problem of popular prayer. 
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But the liturgy does not exercise its educational influence by : 


teaching alone; more important, it introduces the participants into 
the midst of its prayers. What was the practice of the primitive 
Church in this regard? Prayer, including that of the priest at the 
altar, was purposely performed in such a way that the people were 
taken up into it. This was the principle from the beginning, and 
it was the living practice at the time of the great Fathers of the 
Church. Not only is the prayer spoken in the plural, it must also 
be explicitly co-executed by the people. We know from St. Justin 
how important he considered their ‘‘Amen” after the great prayer 
of the Eucharist. And St. Jerome boasts that in the Roman basil- 
icas the “‘Amen’’ resounds like heavenly thunder. 


But even this confirmation of the prayer through the “Amen” 
of the people was not enough. An express invitation preceded the 
prayer: ““Oremus,”’ ‘‘Gratias agumus."" Yet more. Before the in- 
vitation, the priest turns towards the faithful and conveys to them 
a formal greeting, one which they in turn have to answer, thereby 
expressing their union with the celebrant. Such care did the earlier 
centuries have that the faithful take a living part in the liturgical 
prayers. 


These brief responsorial prayers of the faithful derive, as we 


know, from the Jewish background of the Christian liturgy. But 
they also corresponded well to the conceptions and customs of other 
ancient peoples. Among the Greeks as well as the Romans the 
people were accustomed to voice their consent or refusal in public 
assemblies by means of acclamations. If satisfied with a candidate 
proposed, they cried, ‘‘Axios, dignus est.’’ If he accepted the office 
they cried, “‘Eis polla ete —ad multos annos."’ These cries were 
carried over into church services. The Church wanted the voice of 


the people, she wanted them to voice their consent — not as if | 


otherwise the prayers and the Sacrifice would lack validity, but 
because only through the consent of the people does prayer become 
in the fullest sense a prayer of the whole people, of the plebs sancta, | 
of the Church. 


The participation of the faithful was expressed also by bodily 
postures. Those of the faithful corresponded to the celebrant'’s: 
they stood with him in the direction of the East, they raised their 
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PASTORAL EFFECT 


hands together with the priest in the attitude of the Orante. On 
certain occasions, which were fairly frequent, the deacon cried out, 
“Flectamus genua,”’ and all knelt down for silent prayer until the 
‘‘Levate’’ was heard. Later, in the sixth century, St. Caesarius of 
Arles was to complain in a sermon that this regulation was no 
longer being observed by many: ‘“When the deacon calls out, 
‘Flectamus genua,’ I often see the majority stand like columns,”’ 
and he urged them again to observe the old rule. 

If the faithful thus intelligently followed the prayer, with the 
consciousness that it was their prayer which the priest was saying 
at the altar, this in itself constituted for them a school of prayer 
and of religious life of great efficacy. The individual could not 
isolate himself from the community with his own personal con- 
cerns in a paltry particularism; he was drawn into the whole 
prayer-world of the Church. 

The way to God was learned in adoration, thanksgiving, and 
in the holy Sacrifice. They learned that it is Christ who leads us up 
to God and through whom our prayer reaches God: “‘per Christum 
Dominum nostrum.”’ They learned to esteem the Church, the com- 
munity of the children of God, who could celebrate such a wor- 
ship. And all this they learned, not just in theory, but immediately, 
in practical activity. It was the principle of learning by doing, 
which we today value so highly in the conduct of our schools. 


Besides the doing of prayer, there was another, especially inten- 
sive doing, in fact a twofold doing, through which participation 
in the holy Sacrifice became still more intimate: the bringing of 
bread and wine by the people, and the Communion. During the 
first centuries, into the fourth, Communion of all those present be- 
longed to the regular order of holy Mass; it was difficult indeed 
to make an exception. The simplicity with which the Christians 
of those times went to Communion was perhaps not all to the 
good: not all will in every instance have been in the right frame 
of mind. But it was presupposed that whoever is a Christian is 
by that fact a child of God, and for God's children the body of 
Christ is the proper food, the daily bread. 

This fervor for Communion started seriously to decline in some 
countries during the fourth century already. Especially with the 
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Greeks did things change rapidly, chiefly as a result of reaction 
against Arianism. In the West, particularly at Rome during the 
time we are speaking of (fourth and fifth century), it was still 
a matter of course for all the faithful to communicate each time 
they assisted at the Eucharist, and especially so on Sundays. 


But the faithful of those days not only received the Gift from 
the altar, they also brought the gift to the altar at the offertory: 
in the offertory procession. Once this procession came to belong 
to the order of the liturgy, it was obligatory that all take part in 
it. In the Orient the faithful had to bring the gift before Mass to 
the so-called diaconicon; this was a kind of sacristy in the vicinity 
of the altar. Here the clergy selected the gifts fit for the Sacrifice, 
and after the lessons these were carried to the altar. In Gaul too 
this order obtained. The deacon carried the bread for the Sacri- 
fice, and likewise the wine, in the turris, a tower-shaped vessel; on 
feastdays this became a solemn march, a procession accompanied 
by chant. 


The procedure was different in North Africa and at Rome. The 
offering of the gifts was much more closely connected with the 


liturgy. The faithful were allowed to offer their gifts during Mass | 


at the offertory. The method was twofold: either they themselves 
approached the altar and gave the piece of bread and the little 
bottle of wine to the priest and to his assistants, or the clergy des- 
cended to the nave of the church and collected the offerings there. 
If the first method was used, it must have presented an impressive 
picture when the entire congregation joined in the offertory pro- 
cession on Sundays and feastdays. Unfortunately we do not possess 
much information about it, and we are unable accurately to describe 
the details. But a curious piece of information is extant about 
emperor Constantine: that he donated to the Lateran basilica 
“seven altars of purest gold.’” Now we know that at that time 
every church, even the largest -basilica, had only one altar; why 
then the “seven altars’’ for the Lateran basilica? The answer can 


only be that these seven were not altars on which the Eucharist | 


was celebrated, but “‘altar’’ tables on which the faithful could 
place their offerings. This explains too the use of the plural in 
some secrets (offering prayers) even today: e.g., ‘tua, Domine, 
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PASTORAL EFFECT 


muneribus altaria cumulamus’’; whereas in the postcommunion 
there is never mention of altars in the plural, but only of the one 
altar, the one mensa coelestis. 


The gifts offered by the faithful were chiefly bread and wine. 
But from various churches we have the information that other 
foodstuffs and other articles too, especially those necessary for the 
divine service, were offered: oil, wax, candles, church implements; 
and a part of these gifts was used for charity. Soon however it was 
felt to be less fitting that all sorts of things necessary and important 
for the upkeep of the clergy and the support of the poor be brought 
into the church. And already in the fourth century regulations were 
issued that in future bread and wine and other things necessary for 
worship be brought to the altar as heretofore, but that all other 
gifts be handed in elsewhere. It was understood that through the 
gifts of bread and wine, all the rest, too, which one wanted to 
give was symbolically represented and conjointly offered up. 


Throughout many centuries the ancient Church continued vis- 
ibly and palpably to draw the faithful into the Sacrifice of Christ 
by means of the offertory procession. There can be no doubt that 
it contributed a great deal towards making the faithful understand 
the Mass, and that thus they realized more clearly that the holy 
Sacrifice was their Sacrifice which they should offer together with 
Christ. Holy Mass itself was the catechetical instruction and school- 
ing for the most important doctrines of the Christian faith. The 
faithful must have been keenly alive to the fact that their entire 
lives belong to God and that they all were one in the Sacrifice of 
Christ. 

This latter point, viz., the unity of the faithful among them- 
selves, was already mightily furthered by the mutual, active coop- 
eration in the divine service. All prayed together, all sang together, 
all together cried out the responses, all offered at the same time, all 
or nearly all received the holy Sacrament. This community feeling 
was still more strengthened by the disciplina arcani, the so-called 
“discipline of the secret.’ All unbaptized and those unworthy were 
excluded. But even without the disciplina arcani the sense of com- 
munity would have made itself so strongly felt that any stranger 
would have immediately felt out of place. In a gathering where 
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Greeks did things change rapidly, chiefly as a result of reaction 
against Arianism. In the West, particularly at Rome during the 
time we are speaking of (fourth and fifth century), it was still 
a matter of course for all the faithful to communicate each time 
they assisted at the Eucharist, and especially so on Sundays. 








































But the faithful of those days not only received the Gift from 
the altar, they also brought the gift to the altar at the offertory: 
in the offertory procession. Once this procession came to belong 
to the order of the liturgy, it was obligatory that all take part in 
it. In the Orient the faithful had to bring the gift before Mass to 
the so-called diaconicon; this was a kind of sacristy in the vicinity 
of the altar. Here the clergy selected the gifts fit for the Sacrifice, 
and after the lessons these were carried to the altar. In Gaul too 
this order obtained. The deacon carried the bread for the Sacri- 
fice, and likewise the wine, in the turris, a tower-shaped vessel; on 
feastdays this became a solemn march, a procession accompanied 
by chant. 


The procedure was different in North Africa and at Rome. The 
offering of the gifts was much more closely connected with the 
liturgy. The faithful were allowed to offer their gifts during Mass 
at the offertory. The method was twofold: either they themselves 
approached the altar and gave the piece of bread and the little 
bottle of wine to the priest and to his assistants, or the clergy des- 
cended to the nave of the church and collected the offerings there. 
If the first method was used, it must have presented an impressive 
picture when the entire congregation joined in the offertory pro- 
cession on Sundays and feastdays. Unfortunately we do not possess 
much information about it, and we are unable accurately to describe 
the details. But a. curious piece of information is extant about 
emperor Constantine: that he donated to the Lateran basilica | 
“seven altars of purest gold.’’ Now we. know that at that time 
every church, even the largest ‘basilica, had only one altar; why | 
then the “‘seven altars’ for the Lateran basilica? The answer can | 
only be that these seven were not altars on which the Eucharist 
was celebrated, but “‘altar’’ tables on which the faithful could 
place their offerings. This explains too the use of the plural in 
some secrets (offering prayers) even today: e.g., “tua, Domine, 
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PASTORAL EFFECT 


muneribus altaria cumulamus’’; whereas in the postcommunion 
there is never mention of altars in the plural, but only of the one 
altar, the one mensa coelestis. 


The gifts offered by the faithful were chiefly bread and wine. 
But from various churches we have the information that other 
foodstuffs and other articles too, especially those necessary for the 
divine service, were offered: oil, wax, candles, church implements; 
and a part of these gifts was used for charity. Soon however it was 
felt to be less fitting that all sorts of things necessary and important 
for the upkeep of the clergy and the support of the poor be brought 
into the church. And already in the fourth century regulations were 
issued that in future bread and wine and other things necessary for 
worship be brought to the altar as heretofore, but that all other 
gifts be handed in elsewhere. It was understood that through the 
gifts of bread and wine, all the rest, too, which one wanted to 
give was symbolically represented and conjointly offered up. 


Throughout many centuries the ancient Church continued vis- 
ibly and palpably to draw the faithful into the Sacrifice of Christ 
by means of the offertory procession. There can be no doubt that 
it contributed a great deal towards making the faithful understand 
the Mass, and that thus they realized more clearly that the holy 
Sacrifice was their Sacrifice which they should offer together with 
Christ. Holy Mass itself was the catechetical instruction and school- 
ing for the most important doctrines of the Christian faith. The 
faithful must have been keenly alive to the fact that their entire 
lives belong to God and that they all were one in the Sacrifice of 
Christ. 


This latter point, viz., the unity of the faithful among them- 
selves, was already mightily furthered by the mutual, active coop- 
eration in the divine service. All prayed together, all sang together, 
all together cried out the responses, all offered at the same time, all 
or nearly all received the holy Sacrament. This community feeling 
was still more strengthened by the disciplina arcani, the so-called 
“discipline of the secret.”” All unbaptized and those unworthy were 
excluded. But even without the disciplina arcani the sense of com- 
munity would have made itself so strongly felt that any stranger 
would have immediately felt out of place. In a gathering where 
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one merely has to stand and listen, every one can casually come 
and go. But where everything is moving in a definite order, an 
outsider feels immediately that he does not belong: he will there- 
fore withdraw of his own accord. And inversely: one who belongs 
to the community knows that he has to stand completely in it, 
He will be there in time and he will not be tempted to leave before 
the gathering is dismissed... . 


But the question still forces itself upon us: Did the faithful 
really frequent the divine service Sunday after Sunday, so that the 
liturgical worship could in fact influence them in the manner just 
outlined? Was there a real Sunday obligation? An obligation in 
the form of a written ecclesiastical law did not of course exist fora 
long time. But it was deemed a matter of course that each Chris- 
tian, if at all possible, assist at the divine service. The martyrs of 
Abitina during the persecution of Diocletian declared: ‘‘Sine Do- 
minico (esse) non possumus. — Without the Sunday Mass we 
cannot live.’’ In earlier times too we find references which seem to 
establish that on Sundays all were normally present: e.g., about 
the year 200, the Syrian Didascalia admonishes the faithful (Il, 
59, 2f.) that on Sundays they should come to the words of salva- 
tion and to the divine repast, and not shorten the body of Christ 
of its members. 


A formal law together with the threat of punishment is found 
for the first time in can. 21 of the synod of Elvira (this synod was 
held in about 305, in any case before Constantine’s edict): “If 
someone is resident in the town and does not come to church for 
three Sundays, he shall be excluded for some time,” i.e., he is ex- 
communicated and has to do penance. It may be that this law 
was not everywhere equally strictly interpreted. In a recent study, | 
for instance, it is declared probable that as late as 390, in a town 
like Milan only one divine service took place, that, namely, which | 
the bishop conducted. If this be correct, then it would obviously 
have been impossible for a great part of the faithful to go to Mass 
for reasons of space, because no church at Milan could have con- 
tained them all. In any case, it was not so in other cities. Rome 
was well provided for during the same period: about the year 300 
there already existed more than 40 churches; 25 of them were, 
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PASTORAL EFFECT 


according to somewhat later information, titular churches which 
had regular Sunday services; among the remainder there were several 
basilicas of martyrs of which most probably the same can be 
affirmed. Thus we may safely assume that, in any case under the 
conditions existing in Rome, the Christians actually stood under 
the constant influence of that education which came from the 
liturgy. 

Besides these regularly recurring divine services, which refreshed 
the souls like a steady yet intensive rain, there were also extraordi- 
nary occasions which served from time to time for a religious ren- 
ovation. In Rome four times a year there were the ember weeks, 
with their extraordinary divine services on Wednesday and Friday 
and the full vigil of the night from Saturday to Sunday. And 
every year there was the great spiritual renewal of Lent, with its 
increased fasts and the daily services of the stations. The Roman 
Lent, as it evolved since the fourth century and reached its full 
growth in the sixth, might be compared to a modern, successful 
mission, profoundly influencing the whole population and pre- 
paring it for Easter. 

Easter itself, of course, was simply the feast: the feast of Chris- 
tian hope and joy, the feast on which every Christian of necessity, 
as it were, became again fully conscious of what he has possessed 
ever since his rising with Christ in baptism. 

If we thus view the life of worship as it affected the Christians 
of the fourth and fifth centuries, we shall understand in some 
measure what kind of formative influence there could go out from 
it. In those days, as we have seen, important institutions were 
lacking which to us now seem essential to a proper cura animarum 
and which we could never dispense with. 


But there was a living liturgy. The liturgy was both Christian 
school and Christian instruction; the liturgy enriched the parents 
interiorly to such an extent that they were enabled to instruct their 
children; the liturgy made the Christians coalesce into one com- 
munity. Through the liturgy, i.e., through the word of God which 
it contains and through the strength of its sacraments, pagan so- 
ciety became a Christian society. 

JOSEPH ANDREAS JUNGMANN, S.J. 
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A LITURGICAL FEAST FOR MOTHERS 


NE of the most efficacious yet little known attempts 
of the modern papacy to reinvigorate family life is 
the feast, celebrated on October 11, of the divine ma- 
ternity of our Lady. This feast was established eight- 
een years ago by Pius XI on the occasion of the cele- 

bration of the fifteenth century since the definition of the divine 
maternity at the Council of Ephesus in 431. This liturgical me- 
morial was designed to bring a new honor to Mary and to present 
to the faithful, and especially to mothers, a model of the greatest 
Mother ever born. 


Pius XI established only two new feasts during his pontificate, 
one to Christ the King and this one to the Mother of God. The 
former feast was designed to combat what Pius called the greatest 
evil of the day, secularism; the latter feast was aimed at fortifying 
the most important institution in the world, family and mother- 
hood. 


In the encyclical, The Light of Truth, which instituted the 
feast of the divine maternity there are contained some of the most 
thought-provoking statements in the countless documents of the 
modern papacy on family life. The Pope writes: ‘‘If domestic so- 
ciety, the principle and foundation of all human intercourse, 
should revert to the most exalted standard of Mary’s holiness 
we could in time provide a remedy for our dangerous, evil condi- 
tions.”” The words “‘in time’’ indicate the long-range program 
outlined by the Pontiff. The salvation of family life. the Pope 








infers, can come only if mothers consciously and constantly revert | 


to the Mother whom God has provided as their model. The cause 
of the decay of family life, moreover, Pius implies, is the antece- 
dent decline of the ideals of motherhood. Thus the Holy Father 
says that ‘‘in a special manner is it opportune that those mothers 
of our day who, wearied of child-bearing or of the matrimonial 
bond, have neglected or violated the obligation they assumed 
should look and meditate intently upon Mary who ennobled th 
responsible charge of motherhood to the highest degree.’ 
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FOR MOTHERS 


- From the little known place of this feast it may well be asked 
if it is adequately and universally appreciated that the decay of 
the ideal of motherhood is the basic cause of the decline in family 
vitality. While most mothers are, it is true, heroic beyond calcula- 
tion — God help society if they were not — yet there are many 
mothers who are not performing their fundamental duties. Our 
crowded reform schools, the numberless adolescents who commu- 
nicate the most intimate problems to love-lorn columnists, the 
thousands of youths who, after a few months of marriage, enter 
the divorce court provide evidence enough of the neglect of many 
mothers. If blame can be placed on anyone for the present universal 
degradation, must not mothers take a rather large share? 


The first point of attack, therefore, in the revitalization of fam- 
ily life must be to refurbish the ideal of motherhood. Low wages, 
deplorable housing conditions and economic insecurity will almost 
inevitably undermine a vigorous family life; but are not all of these 
often remedied, only to find that without the presence of a high 
ideal of motherhood no favorable material conditions can produce 
a vigorous family life? The most intense fight in the social work 
of the Church, therefore, must be to make Catholic girls good 
mothers and Catholic wives perfect mothers. Every effort in this 
direction must receive top priorit 

That mothers need inspiration to take up or even to continue 
their heroic tasks no one can doubt. The very essence of mother- 
hood is sacrifice and sacrifice cannot long endure without religious 
motivation. 

It must be conceded moreover that a liturgical feast is a most 
efficacious means to strengthen the ideals of mothers. All natural 
means towards this end are praiseworthy: family life conferences, 
literature on parenthood, recommendations of family allowances, 
but all these works must be rated after the liturgy which alone is 
the true and indispensable source of the Christian spirit. It is from 
this source, as Pius XI pointed out, that men’s wills will be in- 
spired in a manner which the most profound books can never do. 

The feast then of the divine maternity of our Lady should 
receive the widest publicity since it both re-emphasizes the truth 
which society most needs and does this in the most effective way 
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possible. Nor is it a feast for mothers only. All women, married 
or not, have a vocation, as Pius XII has told groups of women on 
many occasions. In our day there are large numbers of women 
forced by circumstances to remain single; at the same time there 
are thousands of souls who need mothering care. Such a phenom- 
enon, Pius XII has declared, is not chance but Providence; it is the 
providential mission of these single women to become the spiritual 
mothers of the innumerable social outcasts caused by the brutality 
of modern war and ruthless industrialism. These spiritual mothers 
might well receive inspiration from liturgically honoring her who 
mothers the whole world in her heart. 

The feast of the divine maternity is the first feast established 
to our Lady since Leo XIII instituted the one to our Lady of 
Lourdes in 1890. In a sense the feast of the divine maternity is 
the greatest of Mary’s feasts since it alone explicitly honors the 
gift from which all her graces and titles flow, her Motherhood of 
God. 

The feast this month is appropriate for another reason because in 
it we recall the judgment of the Fathers of the Council of Ephesus 
and the piety of the people of the East which proclaimed the decla- 
ration of the divine maternity with an outburst of gladness.* This 
year it would be especially fitting to renew the invocation which 
Pius XI made when he established the feast of the divine maternity, 
—an invocation on behalf of all those now unfortunately living 
under anti-Christian domination. In Pius’ encyclical on that oc- 
casion, he invoked the aid of Mary that she might not permit the 
children of the East to be ‘‘unhappily wandering and still kept 
apart from the unity of the Church and thus from her Son.” 

Such are but two aspects of this liturgical feast with unrealized 
possibilities. Catholic women’s clubs would do well to adopt this 
day dedicated to Mary’s motherhood as their patronal feast. It is 
an occasion which should have great significance in the lives of 
those called to follow the maternal vocation of our Lady. 
ROBERT F. DRINAN, S.J. 








1The June 11, 1949, issue of Ave Maria carried a good summary article on 


Eastern devotion to our Lady: ““The Theotokos: the God-Bearer,”” by Marie- 
Jacqueline Denissoff. — ED. 
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APOLOGIA FOR MARRIAGE’ 


HE complacency with which we Catholics view the dis- 

orderly notions of marriage in the secular world is a 

luxury which we can ill afford. Perhaps vaguely sus- 

picious that our own attitudes toward marriage have a 

surface neatness that conceals the lack of real order be- 

neath, we seek solace in a moral indignation that is more hypo- 

critical than sincere. Our smugness serves only to hide from our- 

selves our partial responsibility for the evils which we deplore 

with such unctuous horror. In the face of constant attacks, we loll 

behind the breastworks of our moral insouciance and are con- 

tent only to wave the phrase, “‘the dignity of marriage.”’ like a 

tired and tattered banner whose legend we are unable to under- 
stand, and whose substance we are unwilling to defend. 

One of the most subtle fallacies is to conceal one truth by 
emphasizing the other. There are still some who attribute the 
spreading influence of communism solely to the triumph of mater- 
ialistic doctrines, but the more honest and discerning are increas- 
ingly recognizing that its successes are the result of failures of 
Christians in the practical order, especially in the matter of social 
justice. The explanation for the prevalence of secular notions of 
marriage, with their consequent forms of behavior, is somewhat 
analogous. The growing materialism, though undeniably a con- 
siderable factor, is not the sole cause as many moralists declare or 
imply. Another factor, hidden by this more obvious concomitant 
cause, is the failure of Christians, especially of us Catholics, to 
rescue the doctrine of marriage from the devitalizing accretions 
which have been slowly stifling the life out of it. 

The increasing popularity of Cana Conferences, together with 
the burgeoning courses in Christian marriage, indicates a spon- 
taneous awareness that there is need for more positive action if 
the influence of secularism in marriage is to be successfully chal- 
lenged; that the waving of moral flags and the brandishing of 





*This article was sent to us in early April. In the meanwhile, Fr. Messenger’s 
Two in One Flesh has appeared, in the first volume of which readers may find 
es more extensive treatment of the same general viewpoint expressed by Mr. 

ynn. — ED, 
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rhetorical spears only reduces the enemy to mockery. However, 
Cana Conferences and the like address themselves almost entirely 
to helping the perplexed with their practical problems in marriage. 
This is not meant to be deprecating, for most certainly all married 
people are in urgent need of sympathetic guidance for the prudent 
solution of those problems occasioned by the economic, the 
physical, the emotional, the moral, and the supernatural aspects 
of daily married life. These helps are good, but not alone suffi- 
cient. It is the notion of marriage itself, its profound mystery both 
as a human institution and as a sacrament, that should be more 
deeply inquired into. Not all the sins of omission are in the prac- 
tical order. 


Probably the best way in which to assess our failure to revitalize 
the doctrine of marriage is to analyze our customary approaches to 
the question of vocation. In evaluating the different vocations, we 
present the vocation to marriage in such a negative way as to create 
the suspicion that we are really more impressed by its indignity. 
For instance, it is not uncommon practice for teachers and parents 
alike to encourage the talented and pious boy or girl into becom- 
ing a priest or nun. While it is certainly a most laudable practice 
to foster vocations to the priesthood or sisterhood, the very way 
in which it is done leaves implications which are rather discon- 
certing: though unexpressed as such, the notion seems to be that 
intellectual and moral mediocrity are the proper qualifications for, 
and the evident signs of, a vocation to the lay married state. Such 
an attitude proceeds from rather well defined popular Catholic 
misconceptions of the nature of marriage. And by “popular Cath- 
olic misconceptions” I do not mean those ideas peculiar to unin- 
structed or casual Catholics. Rather, they are ideas found among all 
Catholics, regardless of their intellectual or moral achievements, 
or of their own particular state of life. For the sources of these 
popular Catholic misconceptions we can look to some persistent 
heresies whose condemnation by the Church centuries ago has not 
entirely eradicated their influence. 


The first of these heretical influences comes from the doctrine, 
condemned during the seventeenth century, that the religious life 
is the life of perfection, and the lay life is the life of imperfection. 
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APOLOGIA FOR MARRIAGE 


While it is obviously true to say that the lay life may be fess per- 
fect, it does not logically follow that it is imperfect. A pint bottle 
filled with wine is not the equal of a quart bottle filled with wine, 
but it is filled. Yet the false identity between less perfect and im- 
perfect is so ingrained in us Catholics that we unwittingly set 
up a total opposition between the terms, “‘religious life,” and “‘lay 
life."’ In the sense that “‘religious life’’ connotes the relationship 
which must hold between every creature and his Creator, then 
every Christian is called to a religious life, though not necessarily 
to the ‘‘religious life.”” Even more, all Christians are called to the 
life of perfection, however and wherever that perfection is to be 
achieved. Granting the different disciplinary rules that bind Cath- 
olics in different states, the obligations imposed by moral and 
ascetic theology are the same for all. We act in direct contradiction 
to this truth when we imply that marriage is the state reserved for 
those who are not good enough for the “‘religious life.’’ Yet that 
seems to be the unconscious attitude of many in the “religious 
life,” and to no less degree the attitude of lay Catholics, who are 
usually quite happy to be placed in a category where obligations 
are considered to be somewhat more elastic. The various states 
of life are not distinguished from one another by the kind of virtue 
required for each; there is not one virtue that the religious needs 
that the married person can justifiably neglect. 


The second heretical source of our confused concept of marriage 
is Manichaeism. Having its origin in the earliest days of the 
Church, it has, through its various forms, been one of the most 
persistent of all heresies. From its fundamental doctrine that mat- 
ter is inherently evil, springs the notion that all bodily processes, 
especially sex, are evil. Its thirteenth century revival under the 
name of Albigensianism went so far as to declare marriage itself 
to be evil. Under its Protestant form of Puritanism, marriage still! 
continued to be regarded as suspect, and was granted only a condi- 
tional respectability by maintaining the pretense that sex had noth- 
ing to do with it —or, at best, that it was only a minor and 
deplorable aspect of it. This unfortunate side of marriage was 
looked upon as somehow a direct historical consequence of original 
sin. The indelible stain attached to the marriage act itself was 
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partially, though never completely, erased by the arrival of chil: 
dren whose presence was accepted precisely in the proportion that 
their origin was forgotten. 

The soil that has been liberally sown with Manichaean doctrine 
has been well fertilized by the psychological principles of Des- 
cartes. According to this seventeenth century French philosopher, 
man is composed of two elements, mind and body, whose union 
is purely casual. As mind, his operations are those of an angel; 
as body, those of an animal. Man thus becomes an angel-ape, 
losing his identity as a human being distinct from each. Such pro- 
cesses aS nutrition, growth, and reproduction proceed, not from 
man as a whole, but from man as an animal body. 


That many of our popular Catholic notions about marriage are 
affected at least partially by these heretical doctrines is incontest- 
able. Nor does the fact that these heresies have been condemned 
by the Church give us any excuse for complacency: like cancer, 
the lethal effects of heresy often continue hidden long after its more 
obvious lesions have been detected and removed from the social 
body. The circumstances of time and place which determine our 
relative position as cells within that body often place us Catholics | 
in closer contact with the diseased tissues than we either realize 
or admit. The various forms of Manichaeism, together with | 
Cartesian dualism, have infected many of our popular notions by 
the very force of their propinquity. 





As evidence of this we need only observe the prevalence among 
us of such phrases as, ‘‘our animal appetites,’’ “‘the physical side 
of marriage,’ etc. Granted their occasional use for rhetorical pur- 
poses, such phrases, if given a literal significance, carry false impli- 
cations. Our appetites are not animal; they are human, ordained to 

Saanees ends. Try as we will, we cannot order our actions to an 
animal end. When our appetites are controlled by reason and grace 
our reward is heaven. When they are insubordinate to reason and 
grace, our punishment is hell. Neither destiny is possible to the | 
animal. When a man eats he is performing a human activity. | 
German recognizes this better than English with its: two words, 
essen, to eat as a human being, and fressen, to eat as an animal. 
In man likewise, the marriage act is not a function of his body 
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APOLOGIA FOR MARRIAGE 


alone. To speak of the ‘‘physical side of marriage’ deprecatingly is 
to ignore the profound emotional and spiritual factors that com- 
bine with the physiological to make the act truly human. Though 
canon law states that the procreation and education of offspring is 
the primary end of marriage, it by no means states that this is the 
exclusive end, as may be the case in the sexual union of animals. 


Marriage is a stable union of two persons involving their whole 
beings, neither a union of bodies alone, nor a union of souls alone. 
Marriage is primarily a spiritual union completed in and by a 
physical union. As a natural union, marriage is analogous to the 
supernatural union of Creator and creature in the beatific vision: 
before marriage lover and loved have a confused knowledge of each 
other, just as creatures do of God here below; in marriage deepen- 
ing love brings more intimate knowledge and deeper knowledge 
increases love and so on in an ever-expanding circle until the death 
of one; between God and man in the beatific vision the intimacy 
is complete forever. 

The weak and negative concept of marriage resulting from the 
debilitating influence of the parasitic doctrines has caused us to mis- 
place the emphasis in another fundamental Christian principle. 
From St. Paul through St. Jerome and St. Thomas to the Council 
of Trent the principle has been maintained that the state of virgin- 
ity is higher than the married state. Improper emphasis has led us 
to set up an opposition between virginity and marriage. The real 
distinction is between mystical marriage and sacramental marriage. 
As a state of life virginity is not desirable for its own sake, but 
rather for the sake of closer union with God. The virgin chooses 
virginity solely for the purpose of entering into a more exalted 
kind of marriage. 


It may be that our tendency to emphasize virginity as an end 
in itself represents an exaggerated reaction to the Lutheran heresy. 
Obsessed with his personal difficulties with regard to virginity and 
probably failing to see it in its proper relation to the monastic 
life, Luther became scurrilous in his diatribes against virginity 
and taught that the married state is absolutely more noble. Against 
this heresy the Council of Trent reaffirmed the traditional doc- 
trine that the state of virginity is more noble. It is quite possible 
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that, in our anxiety to maintain the correct doctrine, we have un- 


wittingly assigned priority to the virginal state for the wrong | 


reason. If this is in fact the case, then we are guilty of another 
error — the Stoic notion that virtue is its own reward. 


This improper emphasis has unfortunate consequences both for 
the monastic state and for the married state. Our difficulty in get- 
ting sufficient vocations to the religious life may arise from the 
Negative attractiveness which we give to it. The true dignity and 
sweetness of the monastic life is not that it excludes the joys of 
sacramental marriage, but that it distributes with a divine lavish- 
ness the incomparable joys of mystical marriage; it offers the con- 
templative life which far outshines the active life. On the other 
hand, the dignity of the married state is weakened by our constant 
misuse of the term, ‘‘chastity."” We commonly refer to the “vow 
of chastity’’ taken by persons in religion. We forget that the mar- 
riage vows also contain the vow of chastity, though it is obvious 
that here ‘‘chastity”’ is not identical with “‘celibacy.”” The title of 
Pius XI’s encyclical, Casti Connubii, i.e., ‘‘Chaste Wedlock,” 
seems to indicate this. St. Thomas points out that ‘‘chastity”’ is 
generic term, having as its species, “‘virginal chastity,’’ ‘chastity 
of widowhood,”’ and ‘‘conjugal chastity’’ (Summa Theologica. 
II-II, 152, 3). Mother most chaste, Virgin most pure, pray for us’ 
More properly then, persons taking religious vows should refer 
to the “‘vow of virginity.” The popular identity between “‘virgin- 
ity’”’ and “‘chastity’’ has very real and disastrous consequences that 
go far beyond mere verbal confusion: among those Catholics for 
whom control of the concupiscible appetites is very difficult, there 
is left the impression that chastity is not so important for the laity 
as for the clergy. 


Finally, in appreciating the proper reasons for assigning peiority 
to virginity, we should avoid the too common tendency to look 
upon marriage negatively as a mere refuge against those haman 
weaknesses which we have inherited as a result of original sin. 
This notion is implied by those who advise young people for whom 
the demands of virginity are too difficult to get married instead. 
Such admonitions seem to be based on a pious, but careless, reading 
of St. Paul’s counsel: “If they do not contain themselves, let them 
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APOLOGIA FOR MARRIAGE 


marry” (1 Cor. 7:9). It is interesting to note the interpretation 
of this counsel as found in the footnote of the Douai Version. It 
is pointed out here that the phrase, ‘‘do not contain themselves,”’ 
refers to those who have not bound themselves by a previous vow 
of virginity to God. It adds: “Some translators have corrupted 
the text by rendering it, if they cannot contain themselves.’ Ap- 
parently most of us prefer the corrupted text and interpret it to 
mean that marriage is for those who cannot contain their con- 
cupiscible appetites. Such an admonition, if given indiscriminately, 
may be very dangerous, for it ignores a fundamental psychological 
fact: those who find the practice of virginity difficult in the monas- 
tic life might well find the practice of chastity in marriage even 
more difficult. 


Rather, it is virginity which is the historical consequence of the 
fall, inasmuch as it is virginity, and not marriage, which owes its 
existence as a status to concupiscence. If man had not lost through 
original sin the grace which helped him to moderate his sense ap- 
petites, he would not have needed to seek refuge in virginity as a 
means of getting closer to God. St. Thomas is unequivocally clear 
on this point: ‘“Therefore continence would not have been praise- 
worthy in the state of innocence, whereas it is praiseworthy in our 
present state, not because it removes fecundity, but because it ex- 
cludes inordinate desire.* In that state fecundity would have been 
withont lust’’ (Summa Theologica, I, 98, 2, ad 3). From this it is 
clear that, as an institution, marriage would have existed in the 
state of innocence, though the sacrament of marriage as we know 
it would not: the graces then given to man were not properly 
sacraments, since sacraments are intrinsically dependent upon the 
Incarnation which in the state of innocence was but a future pro- 
vision, Granting that in the state of ‘innocence married persons 
would not have had the sacrament of matrimony, that is not to 
say that they would have been without grace. In them the indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit would have been so intimate that even the 
children of their union would have been born with grace. 





*Cf. also Suppl. 96, 5, ad 3. But Suarez and others reject this teaching of 

St. Thomas. In his Commentary on the Summz, loc. cit. (I, 98, 2), Suarez 

a a. “Non placet’’—- and we personally are inclined to agree with 
m.— 
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If the moralist is within his province in insisting on obligations, 
the philosopher is no less justified in stressing rights. The inherent 
excellence of any status is primarily determined by rights, not by 
duties. Man is the noblest being in creation because he is made in 
the image of God, not because he is dependent upon Him. By 
analogy, the moralist is performing his proper function in remind- 
ing married persons of their obligations to each other and to their 
children. By analogy also, it is the theologian’s right to remind 
them of the privileges of marriage. 

In this, then, the tremendous dignity and mystery of the sacra- 
ment of marriage consists: through its graces married persons do 
not only regain some of the privileges lost through original sin, 
but incomparably more do they share in the supernatural union 
of Christ the divine Spouse with His Church. ““This is a great 
mystery — I mean in reference to Christ and to the Church’’ (Eph. 
5:32). If in the beginning God created man and woman for mar- 
riage to Him in and through marriage to each other, He has now 
given them His divine Son as their constant Guest at their earthly 
marriage feast.” 

FREDERICK E. FLYNN 





LLL CS 

Christian marciage is supernatural not only in respect 
to its end. insofar as it supplies new members for the 
Body of Christ; nor ts it supernatural merely because. of 
the special graces which are bound up with the sacra- 
ment. Its distinguishing note is rather this: that it is 
supernatural in its very essence. It has existence only by 
the fact that in it Christ’s sacred nuptials, His union 
with the Church in one sole Body, is actualized anew. 

. In the eyes of faith, it is not the parents who solely 
by their own power prepare the body of the members of 
Christ, but Christ and His Church beget through saad 
agency. —-KARL ADAM, in Holy Marriage. 








*Perhaps the best positive treatment of the sacramentality of marriage is Schee- 
ben’s chapter on the subject in his Mysteries of Christianity. A. close second is | 
Kart Adam’s- ‘essay, Holy Marriage, now reprinted in pamphlet form by the | 
Liturgical Press.— ED. | 
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RELIGION AND CULTURE! 


HE habit of labeling people is a tiresome and pernicious 
one, and in any case to label Christopher Dawson is not 
easy. An historian, yes. But an informed reader might 
equally look in a library for Mr. Dawson’s books under 
philosophy, or under sociology or politics, or under hu- 

man culture, possibly under anthropology and probably under 
religion. ‘‘Historico-cultural philosophy’’ perhaps comes fairly 
near it, though I do not know if library cataloging systems include 
any such category. 

Something of Mr. Dawson's retiringness of disposition seems 
to have communicated itself to his reputation. His work is generally 
well known among those whom one would expect to know it: 
but I am not sure it is as well known as it ought to be to the 
young student and to the serious general reader and ‘‘amateur’’ of 
history and affairs. Such diverse persons as H. A. L. Fisher and 
Dean Inge, Sir Ernest Barker, Evelyn Underhill, Father Martin- 
dale and Aldous Huxley, have paid their tribute of admiration (as 
his publishers very properly remind us); but there is some doubt 
whether those who have the solicitude of these things, whether in 
colleges, libraries or elsewhere, recommend Christopher Dawson's 
name to the notice of the diligent enquirer so often as they should. 
It is sometimes objected that he is difficult to read — but he writes 
for serious readers; in any case there is certainly a mellowing and 
lightening of his literary style between his earlier work (e.g., The 
Age of the Gods or Progress and Religion) and his later (e.g., The 
Judgement of the Nations). And if solid, his manner, like his 
matter, is always clear, well-knit and civilized — no small thing 
in these days. 

Heaven forbid that I should fall into the “personal heresy’’ (in 
the sense of the Lewis-Tillyard correspondence), but it is inter- 
esting to notice how Mr. Dawson's life and background may have 
helped to equip him for the work of his predilection. He is the 
son of a Yorkshire soldier and land-owner, who was also a scholar, 





*Religion and Culture. By Christopher Dawson. Sheed & Ward, Mew Yeik, 
N. Y. 1948. Pp. 225. Cloth, $3.50. 
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to whom Mr. Dawson feels that he owes more intellectually than 
to Winchester and Oxford, where he was a scholar of Trinity; 
later he was to be Forwood lecturer in the philosophy of religion 
in Liverpool University, lecturer in the history of culture in the 
University College of the South-West at Exet-r, and Gifford -lec- 
turer for 1946-48 —so a representative of one of the soundest 
and best English traditions. But there is an extra ‘‘Celtic’* element 
in his English make-up. (It is being more and more recognized 
that ‘“‘English’’ by definition includes a varying but considerable 
pre-Anglo-Saxon element) ; for on his mother’s side he is Welsh 
(he was born, in 1889, at a place where two Welsh counties and 
an English county meet), with a French Huguenot strain as well. 
More than this, he is a Catholic, and so in the more extended re- 
ligious, historical and cultural stream not only of western Europe, 
but of that Byzantine civilization which he has done so much to 
bring to the notice of the still neglectful fellow countrymen of 
Gibbon and Findlay and Bury and Baynes. So when Mr. Dawson 
sets out to examine history in the light of the religions and philos- 
ophies that have been decisive in its making, he is himself not rep- 
resenting one single limited tradition. Nor need the new-comer to 
him fear that Mr. Dawson is one of the romantic sectarian group 
of Catholic historical writers. ‘“The spiritual successors of [the 
fourteenth-century] Langland are to be found not in the Catholic 
Church, nor even in the Church of England, but among the puri- 
tans and the rebels, with Fox and Bunyan and Whitfield and 
Blake’: the man who can write that knows Catholicity and knows 
England. 

Opinions may well differ about which are the most significant 
of Mr. Dawson's books, but it is probable that The Age of the 
Gods, Progress and Religion and The Making of Europe are most 
often returned to. The first of these is a study of the origins of 
culture in prehistoric Europe and the East of antiquity (culture 
not of course in the restricted sense of Matthew Arnold's defini- 
tion, but as ‘‘a common way of life, a particular adjustment of 
man” to his racial, environmental, economic and psychological 
conditions) ; and the reader who has the most cursory idea of the 
scope and achievements of recent archaeology, anthropology and 
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ethnology, and their literature, with the writings of Breasted and 
Langdon, Gordon Childe and Rivers, may well be bewildered — 





y than 
rinity; 



































eligion and encouraged — by the ease and sure touch with which Dawson 
in the | moves in these wide fields — wide geographically as well as meta- 
rd -lec- phorically — and brings them into intelligible relation with the 
yundest men and the world that we know. The Making of Europe, which 
lement in a sense is a sequel to The Age of the Gods, brings us well into 
gnized recorded history, but to what until lately was the most neglected of 
derable all its periods, from the fall of the Western Roman empire to the 
Welsh beginning of its medieval successor. 

ies and 


There was a time, not so long ago, when in popular speech the 





s well. term ‘“‘dark ages’ was applied to all the thousand years from the 
ded al fifth century to the eve of the Protestant Reformation; then, much 
pErope, more discriminatingly, it was used to describe the period from the 
uch to barbarian invasions to Charlemagne. And Mr. Dawson is one of 
nen of those who shows us that even those real dark ages were far from 
awson being wholly without light; that the beacons were, in the East, 
philos- Constantinople and, in the West, the Christian Church, and not- 
ot ep ably her monks; that Islam's influence on and contribution to our 
mer to culture must not be overlooked: that the Europe of today, the 
group peoples and nations, their traditions and cultures, were formed in 
f [the those ignored dark ages — and of none of these is this more true 
atholic than of the English. Twenty-five years ago there was a huge public 
© puti- for H. G. Wells’s “‘Outline’’ and ‘‘History’’; today there is a huge 
ld and public in Great Britain for Trevelyn’s English Social History and 
knows in the United States for the abridgement of Toynbee’s Study of 


: History: need we wait another twenty-five years before this huge 
I 
f 


nificant public wakes up to Dawson's Making of Europe? 

of the But in some ways Progress and Religion is the most important 
e most = —_—— of the three books named. In the western world of our time the 
gins of idea of progress has been one of the trinity (the others being de- 
culture | mocracy and physical science) which has received an almost re- 
defini- ligious veneration and in actuality has had a more than religious 
ent of , influence. Mr. Dawson sets out to make, not a vulgar debunking, 
logical | but a sober historical inquiry into the history of this idea of 
of the _— progress, beginning not with Saint-Pierre in the eighteenth century 
gy and | but with the very origins of civilization; and to examine the 
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reasons for the weakening of faith in progress which he believes to 
go deeper than simply a reaction after two world wars. Here, as 
elsewhere, he finds the answer in religion, declaring that if Eu- 
rope continues to abandon Christianity, then she will continue to 
abandon faith in progress and in mankind itself. This conclusion, 
a commonplace (and therefore apt to be neglected) to the Chris- 
tian, is sufficiently startling to “‘the modern mind”’ to turn the at- 
tention of a serious reader to what Dean Inge called ‘‘a great book.” 


Over thirty-five years ago, at Oxford, Dawson was taught by 
Sir Ernest Barker, and even in those days, Sir Ernest has declared, 
master learned from pupil and “‘has learned from him‘ steadily 
since . . . most of all from’’ The Judgment of the Nations. Of this 
book, published during the war of 1939-45, its author says, 
“Small as it is, it has cost me greater labour and thought than any 
book that I have written.”” In it he examines the disintegration 
of Western civilization, principally under the heads of the eccle- 
siastical factor in European disunity, the secularization of culture. 
and the failure of liberalism. In the second part he is concerned 
with the possible restoration of a Christian order, in which par- 
ticular attention must be given to freedom of association and to 
that freedom of vocation which is a condition of personal responsi- 
bility. The chapter on the return to Christian unity, with its em- 
phasis on the sociological and political causes of religious disunity, 
is particularly valuable. In the dedication to this book, “To all 
those who have not despaired of the republic, the commonwealth 
of Christian peoples, in these dark times,’’ can be seen Mr. Daw- 
son’s master idea, the overruling part of religion in the formation 
and maintenance of culture and civilization, and also his refusal 
to be “‘got down” by the disasters which he sees so clearly and 
analyzes so acutely. For three years during the war he edited the 
Dublin Review (a journal which some people still think has some- 
thing to do with Dublin) in the interest of those principles with- 
out which no war can be a victory. 

For‘readers who need a “‘gentle’’ introduction to this writer. 
Enquiries into Religion and Culture may be recommended. Here 
are a dozen or more collected papers concerned with the -back- 
ground of our times and of civilization generally, with excursions 
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lieves to into Islamic mysticism, St. Augustine of Hippo (the perennial 
Here, as | interest of whose City of God has been intensified by the points 
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- if Eu- ~ — of resemblance and contrast between his fourth-fifth century and 
tinue to our own), and Christianity and sex. This last originally appeared 
clusion, in Faber’s Criterion Miscellany; in the course of it Mr. Dawson 
e Chris- argues that contemporary sexual problems are mostly a product of 
| the at- our abnormal state of culture. And for a short introduction to his 
: book.” thought on humanism and religion there is Christianity and the 
ught by New Age, one of the remarkable series of Sheed 6 Ward, Essays in 
feclared, Order, that introduced Berdyaev to English-speaking readers. 
steadily Berdyaev’s name inevitably suggests Maritain’s: and with Chris- 
Of this topher Dawson they form an outstanding trio of thoughtful men 
- 7 of culture and scholarship who have resolutely kept their heads in 
nan wi: this bewildering first half of the twentieth century — partly, no 
ert doubt, because they know so much about the past. And on how 
re eccle- much they are at one: in their adherence to Christianity in its 
culture. oldest traditional forms, in their insistence on the dignity and 
mcerned rights of the human person, in their vision of the significance of 
ch par- human culture, in their criticism and their support of the liberal 
and "3 tradition, as that expression is understood in Great Britain. They 
+ mea? never, by concentration on nation or class or party or church, lose 
‘ite _ consciousness of the unity of mankind —and yet Berdyaev is al- 
aa | ways a Russian, Maritain a Frenchman, Dawson an Englishman. 
wealth These random remarks may serve as an introduction to the 
. Daw- latest of Christopher Dawson's works, the Gifford Lectures given 
‘Mation at the University of Edinburgh and published last year by Sheed 
refusal % Ward, under the title of Religion and Culture. 
rly and a 
ted the In justification — if any justification be needed — of writing 
nem: at such length about Christiopher Dawson in O.F., I may remind 
» ities | readers that a fundamental practical obstacle in the way of the lit- 
urgical movement is a discrepancy of culture. The Roman liturgy 
: in all its parts — its spiritual ethos, the phraseology of its prayers, 
‘Writer, its ritual actions, its music — rooted in Judaeo-Graeco-Roman civ- 
1. Here ilization, pertains to the culture of central and western Europe as 
- back- it waxed and waned, flowed and ebbed from the formative era of 
Urstons » the dark ages to the upheavals and deviations of the Renaissance 
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and the Reformation. And what could be more different, in spite 
of its remote origins, than the popular culture of England and 
still more of the United States today? As a small example of what 
I mean, Chaucer’s “‘litel clergeon”’ ran about the place singing 
Alma Redemptoris Mater (was it?) ; this was not necessarily be- 
cause he was a pious youth, living in the “‘ages of faith,’’ but be- 
cause that was the sort of song and the sort of music he was used 
to hearing — it was part of his ‘‘cultural background.’’ There are 
not wanting pious or not-so-pious youths today who may go 
about their lawful or unlawful occasions singing a song. But it 
won't be (unless possibly in such favored spots as O'Fallon, Mo., 
or Loveland, Ohio) Alma Redemptoris Mater: it will be ‘‘Mother 
Dear, O Pray for Me,” or more likely ‘‘Ghost Riders in the Sky.” 
And for the same reason: that is their cultural background. And 
that can’t be altered at will by a few, or even many, enthnsiasts: 
the processes of history have to work themselves out. 

Or again, the idea of ritual sacrifice is so foreign to us that it has 
to be laboriously explained, on an abstract basis that often fails 
to make any real impression at all; and that the sacrifice of the 
Mass is of an unique kind, arising from the word of Christ and 
not from a priori human necessity to sacrifice to almighty God, 
generally does not emerge at all. 

Obviously I am here using the word “‘culture’’ in a far more 
restricted sense than does Mr. Dawson in his learned works. But 
my point is this: For those who have to grapple with this cul- 
tural gulf (not only in the matter of the Church’s worship) those 
works are of the greatest possible value in tempering and furnish- 
ing the mind, and making it more fit to deal with and appeal to 
the cultural deracinés of the twentieth century western world. 


DONALD ATTWATER 


a 


The Mystical Body is the link between the liturgy 
and sociology; and in proportion as men are brought to 
realize, through the liturgy, their position as members 
of that Body, will their actions in the social sphere be 
affected thereby. —-CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


THOUGHTS ON CHURCH PLANNING 
(For Thomas, David and Margaret) 


OU can scare the wits out of some people by the word 

“‘liturgical,’’ as one clergyman told me recently, by 

referring to an otherwise reputable fellow as a “‘half- 

baked, screwy liturgist.’’ In this case the name-call- 

ing goes back to a few wrong notions, a great deal of 

prejudice, and an overfondness for what people like to call “‘tra- 

ditional,” meaning all the time, just plain and (often) ugly ‘‘con- 

ventional” instead. Because tradition is a pretty lively thing, and, 

as has been said before, the only thing we can say with certainty is 

that its most constant characteristic is progressive and constant 

change. How else could we have new styles in churches, devotions 
and vestments every hundred years? 


To plan a Gothic and Romanesque church now is therefore 
neither traditional nor liturgical, because the Church tradition left 
the Gothic style behind in the sixteenth century — except for such 
freaks as were built by whimsical Baroque artists a hundred or 
more years later in Cologne and central France. How ‘“‘Gothic’’ 
these freaks were is another question. And then, of course, neo- 
Gothic became the rage in the age of Romanticists like Viollet-le- 
Duc and Augustus W. Pugin. What we see nowadays however is 
a modern steel skeleton hung with neo- or pseudo-Gothic draper- 
ies, like the gymnasium in Yale. If structural principles were ap- 
plied as in the Gothic days, the bill for labor, masons and material 
would simply kill the whole plan —even on Park Avenue, New 
York, or Grosse Pointe, Michigan! All this is true for practically 
all historical styles. 

The real tradition of the Church, of course, is not a matter of 
architecture or style at all, but of the evolution of the human spirit 
under the inspiration of faith. And this tradition is not purely 
something to look back to, nostalgically at that, but to look for- 
ward to as well. This tradition marches ahead of fashions and 
rages and is of the pioneer variety. The conventional (not tradi- 
tional) style of the bourgeois period now expiring was as sham as 
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the bourgeois spirit itself: too lazy to go forward, too timid to dare, 
too insecure to decide anew, too smug to feel challenged, too weak 
in faith to try. “Let us do as our forebears did,’’ usually meant, 
not the uncomfortable things that cost blood, sweat and tears, but 
the nice, cozy, expensive things that create the atmosphere of 
dream, relaxation, unreality and irrational emotion which the 
bourgeois takes for religion. 


Of course, this does not mean that all ‘‘neo-traditional’’ churches 
everywhere are monstrosities, or that, by the same reasoning, all 
concrete and steel churches everywhere are superb new deeds of 
genius. If you prefer a good imitation to a poor and stupid original, 
you can’t be blamed too harshly. That is beside the point, because 
this is not a discussion of varying talents, but of principle. It is 
the tradition of Christianity to inspire and to lead, and this tradi- 
tion has to show itself also in arts and crafts that serve the worship 
of God. The style of the average plaster Madonna just does not go 
with the style of the Salve Regina or the Magnificat — as little as 
babytalk would befit an encyclical or Cardinal Newman. 


Nor is it liturgical to be conventional, because convention is 
emptied out, shallow, well-oiled but lifeless tradition: in other 
words, its opposite. For the conventionalists the liturgy too is a 
convention, full of etiquette, quibbling, petty and senseless regula- 
tions, which some like and others dislike. In other words, the con- 
ventionalists regard the liturgy as something as dead and gone as 
the real Romanesque or Gothic style. They put up with it, since 
it brings results: the real Presence, baptisms, etc. Something ready- 
made and labeled by the medicine-man (i.e., the priest) who has 
the recipe and the (horrible capitalist term) know-how is produced 
for their convenience. Here they go, pick it up, help themselves to 
it for the good of their soul, much as they would pick up pills in 
a drug store or food in a super market. Atmosphere — medieval 
preferred — is thrown in as the wrapping, plus sales talk over- 
coming buyer's resistance. In lesser things we all have and need 
conventions, in the liturgy as well as in our daily lives; but in the 
essential and vital things liturgy is traditional, not conventional, 
“handing down” salvation of souls under sacred signs that, like 
bread, wine, water, oil and plain words, are beyond change. 
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CHURCH PLANNING 


There are some conventions.in church planning, too (leaving 
aside for the present questions of style), that are apt to parade as 
tradition. Just a few examples. 


There is, first of all, the choir loft behind and above the con- 
gtegation. A choir master of my acquaintance, a man of veracity, 
tells me that he has sung in cathedral choirs whose members went 
across the street for a smoke and a cup of coffee between the Bene- 
dictus and Agnus Dei, or at some other time. Tradition, as far as 
it can be traced back, shows that for the longest time the choir 
or schola was between altar and people, or on the side, near the 
altar. The loft is late. But being a later development does not 
make it bad. What makes it bad is that its appearance coincides 
with that of the ‘‘concert Mass,’’ the orchestrated ordinary, the 
twenty minute Credo, and the silent and mostly bored spectator- 
faithful. What makes it bad is that it perpetuates not only these 
things, but also a mentality favorable to such a sad state of affairs 
and very unfavorable to any attempt to bring back congregational 
singing in which the choir would lead and alternate. Of course 
you can whistle at papal motu proprios concerning singing at 
Mass and, while praising the Pope and at the same time disregard- 
ing some appeal inconvenient or difficult to follow, continue the 
status quo: never a sung Mass or, when sung, 1) either a master- 
ful concert of the elect, e.g., a Bruckner mass hideously interrupted 
by the bellowing of the proper, to satisfy the rubrics, or 2) the 
nondescript things that are not beautiful but boring, just plain 
tiresome, But when you have a choir that receives the sacraments, 
i.e., Communion, and that sings the communion-verse when it 
should be sung, i.e., as a processional while the Sacrament is being 
given to the people, then you simply can’t have the choir on a 
loft, a hundred yards away above a dark staircase. You have to 
have your choir as close to the altar as can be. And I for one prefer 
a choir whose members go to Communion. It is the architect's 
problem to screen them according to the rubrics without killing 
the sound. Here tradition supersedes convention. 


A long communion rail may have its good points in large 
churches with two or three priests running back and forth at both 
ends and in the middle to cope with the crowds. But have you. 
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poor priest, ever given Communion on an early morning with 
every communicant having a pet place to kneel and a preferred 
instant in which to come up? You start at the epistle side, where 
old Mrs. Reilly is kneeling; Mr. Hatzenhuber is at the gate with 
his wife, 40 feet away, and young Myrtle in front of the side altar 
60 feet north. In the meantime Miss Brown's arthritis has per- 
mitted her to reach a point 10 feet south of Mrs. Reilly, who still 
lingers on, while out of nowhere two little kids appear 100 feet 
north of the invalid. On the way back to the altar you hear a 
loud psst! from Sister Verecunda, breathless, just over from the 
convent, at the other end of the rail. While it may be a good con- 
stitutional before breakfast, it is not exactly what you prayed for, 
morning after morning. I knew an old pastor who had a commt- 
nion cloth in sections and whose altar boys were instructed to 
hang out but one section on week days. Whoever appeared outside 
the sacred table set for the “‘Supper’’ indicated that he was just 
hearing Mass and was duly ignored. But the good man was old and 
the people in those days obeyed. In a one-man church, even with 
crowds to housel on Sundays, the short altar rail seems to be best. 
It also makes for a rapid turnover of the faithful. 


Something very unconventional: the entrance and exit, halfway 


down the sides of the church. Why? Reason one is good cross ven- | 


tilation. Reason two: those who enter are already halfway down 
the church and will not tend to stick in the back pews. Reason 
three: when you enter you are in the middle of the two foci of our 
sacramental system clearly set at the two ends of the edifice: on one 
side altar, Eucharist, sanctuary; on the other, baptistery, framed 
by confessionals, serving for initiation and rebirth. Reason four: 
instead of the whole mass being pushed one way through the 
bottle neck, or necks, at one end of the church, the congregation 
now moves out in two opposite directions. This, obviously, does 
not apply to cathedrals and other large churches with at least 2 
half dozen entrances. 

A convention, as old as tradition, demands an oblong church. 
three to four times as long as it is wide. But a square church, 2 
fan-shape church, or any shape that brings as many people as 
possible close to the altar to enable them to hear and see and, above 
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CHURCH PLANNING 


all, to take part, seems to be better than any nine-day wonder of 
architecture, even a basilica in Ravenna or Rome where two-thirds 
of the faithful can only guess what's going on by watching the 
crowd ahead of them. And what is wrong with a sloping floor, 
sloping gently, not theatrically, towards the altar? The medieval 
monks who built the minster of Maria Laach 800 years ago evi- 
dently thought it was all right—and they were reverent, God-fear- 
ing men not given to sensational novelty. An incline of only five 
degrees or even less will do wonders, unnoticeably but salutarily. 
Which tradition says that the convention of a completely level floor 
is alone right? As long as the sanctuary, and above all the altar, is 
higher than the congregation, no rubrics are violated. It also avoids 
those awkward “‘solutions’’ which pin the faithful on huge balcon- 
ies where they need a map to find their way to the communion rail. 
it is an unconventional feature, but it always has been a tradition 
that the faithful should take part in Mass and that this participa- 
tion should be aided, not hindered, by architects or conventions. 


As a boy I was told that the spire of our parish church was a 
finger pointing towards heaven. Teacher also told us that churches 
had a cruciform floor plan and that the sanctuary was the head. 
I did not dare say it, but to me that made the tower the toe, not 
the finger, pointing to God. There is something attractive in this 
medieval tendency to playful allegory — for allegory it would be, 
unless you fly over the church. You cannot see, or experience, the 
cross form while walking on the level ground. You just know. It 
became a convention and near tradition. Not a useful one, however, 
unless you had some special use for transepts, as at St. Peter's, 
where the principal or confessio-altar is in the center, at the crossing 
of the two beams of the cross. Otherwise it obscures the direction, 
scatters the crowds into places where they cannot see, disturbs the 
acoustics, and leads to costly construction, good for cathedrals, not 
so good for the ordinary parish church. 


Or take the convention of having a tower or two at the lower 
end of the church. It makes the (liturgically) least important 
part to be (architecturally) most emphasized. It is like putting the 
accent on the wrong syllable of a word. Of course, those two spires 
on Notre Dame speak to you, they invite. But the domes of St. 
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Peter in Rome and of Sta. Maria dei Fiori in Florence or Milan | 
cathedral, directly over the most important part of the church, the | 


altar, seem to be more logical. Any outsider can see: here is the one 
and all of this building, the flourish, the banner and the standard. 
Why not do the same, when you build your parish church? Rais 
the ceiling over your altar, which gives you all the light from abow 
with no glare, and a fine visible accent on the rhythm of architec. 





tural members to boot. You can hang your bells on top with the 
ropes coming out near the sacristy. It even shortens the wiring to 
your bell ringing machine. The silliest thing is that big tower, 
copied from Salisbury or York, hovering in the middle of the 
church with nothing but air under it: no gate, no baptistery, no 
altar, just air. Here you have 2 masterpiece of convention that 
makes no sense. It is required by “‘architecture’’ with a capital A; 
but when architecture runs away from its purpose to serve and be- 
comes a master enslaving worship, it is very close to decay, a ma- 
lignant growth doomed and dooming. 


Having gone so far, I might as well bring up the question of 
pews. They are the nightmare of architects, because they obliterate 
the architectural lines of all churches, make them look fussy, petty 
and bottomless. How grand the Italian churches look with their 
wide floors out of which the piers and colors rise: no jungle and 
confusion of lines at the base of it all. But what right have archi- | 
tects to complain, if pews in themselves are good? Well are they? 
Aren’t they what make our faithful sit there as an ‘‘audience,’’ like 
spectators? Aren’t they the barriers that keep them back, stop them 
from joining processions, line them up in school benches? I think 





they are even part of the reason why our people don’t sing. Nice, 
neat rows of silent spectators. Give me nice little lightweight stools 
and small foam rubber mats, and let my people sit and kneel and 
stand where they feel they can best follow the Mass. Who said | 
that the liturgists want a lot of regimentation of prayer? I think 
there is a lot more regimentation in pews than in doing things to- 
gether. But I realize this is one convention which it is useless to 
criticize now. 

H. A. R. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


THE ST. LOUIS LITURGICAL WEEK 


? 
XPECTATION ran high. In no previous city had so much 
preparatory work been done — over the course of years, and 
proximately. Nowhere had the Most Reverend Ordinary tak- 
en such an active, personal part in assuring the interest of priests, 
convents and parishes. 





The results were accordingly. The St. Louis meeting was a stir- 
ring tenth anniversary of the national Liturgical Weeks, a fitting 
climax in every respect. Its most striking feature was its liturgical, 
its worship character. National conventions and demonstrations 
are a dime a dozen these days. After attending one’s first two or 
three, one usually gets deadly tired and bored by them — and 
skeptical about their value. Listening to convention talks, even 
the best, ranks with visiting museums as exhausting work. 


At St. Louis, from the very first day, the convention climate 
was different. The talks and discussions were good. But the mag- 
nificent altar background in the St. Louis U. gymnasium (where 
the meetings were held) set the tone. These people had come by 
their thousands from St. Louis, and by their many hundreds from 
all over the United States, to worship together. I’m sure that their 
experience of sharing in community Mass and in the chanted divine 
office daily will outweigh in their memories anything they may 
have heard in the talks. And that’s as it should be. It was supposed 
to be a “‘liturgical’’ week. 

Sung Compline the first evening opened the floodgates. Within 
a few minutes, the vast audience had “‘caught on”; and the volume 
of sound must have rivalled the most enthusiastic basketball cheer- 
ing that the gym had ever witnessed. Every morning conference 
was preceded by sung Terce, followed by sung Sext. (In English, 
of course. Text and melodies were contained in the convention 
booklet. Seven thousand of these had been printed — and they ran 
out the second day!) Sung None opened the afternoon meeting, 
sung Vespers concluded it. And after the evening session there 
was sung Compline. I have never seen or heard anything like it. 
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| It was easier now to appreciate St. Jerome's rejoicing at the “‘thun. | 
dering waves” of psalmody in the Roman basilicas of his day. Th: | 
Liturgical Weeks had come of age in America. | 


The morning Masses were even more impressive; not only was 
there the same spirit of participation, in recited or sung Mass, but 
very large numbers of laity and religious had fasted every morning 
so that they could participate also sacramentally, “ex hac altaris 
participatione.”” It was a happy accident that Thursday, August 
25, was the feast of St. Louis; the pontifical Mass was therefor 
celebrated in the cathedral. I must confess that, except for really 
big occasions, I don’t personally care much for pontifical services 
(and much less for the “‘coram ordinario”’ kind) : they can become 
too tediously ceremonious, especially if the M.C. happens to take 
himself too seriously — and one begins to wonder to what extent 
God is being honored and, even more so, how much the faithful 
are being edified. But this was another story. There was no vesting 
in the sanctuary. The pontifical procession entered solemnly to 
the singing of the introit. Nor were the people just onlookers, en- 
deavoring more or less successfully to possess their souls in patience. 
The huge structure was packed. It ordinarily seats about 5,000. 
Hundreds stood in back, and at least a thousand more lined the 
galleries. And apparently every last one of them joined in singing 
the ordinary. Not only Saint Louis, but the saintly Pius X als | 
must have felt honored in heaven. After the gospel, the Archbishop 
gave a beautiful homily on St. Louis’ love of the Mass. Again 
there were a very large number of communicants. (During distri- 
bution of holy Communion, the schola, singing the communion 
verse, alternated with the entire congregation singing the verses of 
Ps. 33.) And a good chorale, in English, shook the mosaics at 
the recessional. — This pontifical Mass would have “‘justified” 
itself to the most unsympathetic onlooker. 








On Friday morning the Missa Cantata was celebrated at Msgr. 
Hellriegel’s Holy Cross parish. For many of the visitors, who knew 
of his twenty-five years of pioneeriing in the liturgical apostolate, 
it was like coming home. Here congregational participation wai 
not just an occasion; here it was the daily fare of a people who 
had learned to live and love the Church’s praise of God. Bishop | 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Helmsing, in an unscheduled, brief address, lauded the extraordi- 
nary work that had been done in the parish to place first things 
first in the spiritual life. 

From the standpoint of size, too (however important that may 
be), the St. Louis Week outdistanced all its predecessors. The exact 
figures were not yet available at this writing. But it was said that 
more than 2000 Sisters registered. Particularly encouraging too 
was the attendance of about 120 seminarians from outside the 
archdiocese, and of as many priests. All told, nearly 500 priests 
attended. 

Most heartening of all, however, was the paternal interest of 
Archbishop Ritter. He was present “‘officially’’ at the opening and 
closing meetings, at which he spoke warm words of encourage- 
ment; he assisted at the Masses, and himself pontificated on Thurs- 
day; and he attended “‘unofficially’’ many of the conferences. He 
expressed his determination, finally, that the inspiration of the 
Week bear lasting fruit in the archdiocese, to which end the official 
diocesan liturgical commission was to direct its labor. It was 
Archbishop Ritter, too, who secured from the Holy See a cable- 
gram of blessing for the Week (forwarded by the Apostolic Dele- 
gate, who graciously added a paragraph of his own best wishes). 
The Liturgical Conference owes to His Excellency a great debt of 
gratitude. It was largely owing to him that the tenth anniversary 
became a week of such profound spiritual uplift. 


G. L. D. 
A HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIMENT 


WO factors provided the opportunity to attempt this enrichment 
emy drawing pupils from a dozen towns and cities: first, the ap- 
of the liturgical appreciation of our students, all girls, in an acad- 
pointment of a teacher of Christian Doctrine, specially trained, and sec- 
ond, the ability to provide on the program a general period wherein all 
the students could be assembled for this liturgical enrichment and appre~ 
ciation every Friday. These two factors, plus keen interest and voluntary 
student participation in the experiment, were the major contributing ele- 
ments in our successful program. 
In September we had a definite aim but more or less vague ideas as to 
the means of achieving it. We wanted our students to understand the 
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meaning of the liturgy; to unlock its beauties and open its floodgates of | 
graces; to create an appetite for the prayers of the liturgy and its rites; 
to make the Sunday and the daily Mass a core around which the students’ 
lives revolved. As it developed, our liturgy program, as we named it 
for short, seemed to accomplish these aspects of our aim: sentire cum 
ecclesia. 


Our school has a special Christine Doctrine room into which all the 
classes come for instruction. It has a library; spacious exhibit board sec- 
tions; blackboard and the ordinary accessories of a classroom. We dis- 
played prominently two liturgical calendars. Each day a girl was appointed 
to read the feast(s) of the day, the feast of the morrow, the color of vest- 
ments (and the reason) for the morrow’s feast; and finally, after a brief 
sketch of the life of the saint of the day from the missal or the liturgical 
calendar, we read prayers from the Mass of the day. The student who read 
the Mass prayers was free to read all of them or to make a selection from 
among them. The student might, for instance, be especially struck by 
the meaning of the gradual, or the offertory verse, or the secret, and she 
was free to make whatever comments she wished or to draw other stu- 
dents into a discussion of the meaning of the particular prayer, or its 
application, or even its source. In all of this student participation, quietly 
and in a manner unsuspected by the students, the teacher held the reins 
and was the guiding spirit. It was she who called attention to the trilogy: 
collect, secret, postcommunion. It was she who proposed to students out- 
side of class that on this or that particular feast it would be well to 
focus attention on those three prayers of the day’s Mass. It was she who 
helped the students detect an essential note of each of these three prayers 
and to uncover the relationship existing among them. 


It became a rather common thing to see the students looking over the 
missal to select the prayer from the day’s Mass that most suited their 
needs. Was it Thanksgiving today? Or did someone particularly want to 
pray the prayer of adoration? Perhaps someone felt the need today for a 
prayer of sorrow and contrition. Or perhaps the usual petition. The girls 
felt they had in the missal a treasurehouse of beautiful prayers. As the 
months progressed, in the daily class period the girls learned how to imi- 
tate the collect, the secret, the postcommunion of a Mass and produce 
prayers of their own. They learned what to express in each one. They 
learned, too, the art of praying from their hearts and a dependence on the 
liturgy for supplying the official formulas for a pattern of reverential 
recourse to God in their needs. This “‘spade-work” was done in the daily 
religion period, bit by bit, class by class, over the course of the year. The 
“liturgical period” on Fridays was the flowering of our efforts when the 
student body as a whole combined to bring the Sunday Mass to life. In 
a general assembly period all the students, bearing their New Testaments 
and their missals, prepared for Sunday. We went about it this way: 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


On Monday volunteers were called for: two from each of the four 
years, a total of eight girls. A senior was chosen chairlady of the group. 
The other girls chose the particular aspect they wished to present to the 
student body on Friday. Each one was made responsible for one of the 
following: 1) To explain the theme of the Mass, hinted at in the missal 
itself (Fr. Stedman’s Sunday Missal presents a fine core for this); 2) To 
read the gospel; 3) To explain the gospel; 4) To read the epistle; 5) To 
paraphrase the epistle; 6) To explain the Mass in terms of symbols (the 
Catechetical Guild charts provided the basis for this, though various 
symbolic aids are available); 7) To read the prayers of the Mass. 

The eighth student, the chairlady, had as her chief duty to give the 
“background” of the gospel of the day. In addition she was to conduct 
the meeting, calling on the committee members in whatever order she 
might pre-arrange. 

Sometimes the girls worked in teams. For instance: the girl who exposed 
the theme of the Mass might want the cooperation of the girl who was to 
read the prayers in order to make a point clear or to drive home a doctrine 
discussed in class during the week. She might be showing that the under- 
lying thought of the liturgy that day was the mercy of God and speci- 
fically the forgiveness of sins. To emphasize this or to relate it to a 
point of doctrine discussed in class previous to this day, she might ask 
the prayer reader to read such and such a prayer from the Mass, perhaps 
the gospel, or the secret, or any other she might find to her purpose. 
We had no set order and therefore no monotony or routine in the presenta- 
tion. 

Further, it was part of the chairlady’s duties to detect opportunity for 
injection of Catholic principles into the exposition. For instance, on the 
Sunday on which the gospel depicts the loss of the Child Jesus in the 
Temple, the chairlady skillfully had her group include the Church’s doc- 
trine on the family: the father as head; the mother as heart, the child 
as bond, etc. These incursions brought the students into contact with 
the papal encyclicals and Catholic teachings on social philosophy. On the 
Sunday of the gospel of the marriage feast of Cana the Catholic doctrine 
on the sacredness of marriage, its unity, indissolubility, its sacramental 
character, its contractual character, etc., all were brought into the dis- 
cussion. Usually the second senior on the program assumed some responsi- 
bility for this part of the program, acting as co-chairlady with the other 
senior. The special application of principles was not confined to these 
two girls but to any and all of the eight participants, according as the 
doctrine under discussion was the work of freshman, sophomore, junior or 
senior instruction. 

As one of the most effectual features of the program, the presiding 
student gave the “background” of the gospel story of the day. That is, 
she traced the movements of our Lord back over some time prior to that 
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day and hour with which the gospel scene opened. The student body, 


armed with New Testaments, frequently followed her presentation as 
she spoke of Christ’s movements, the persons with whom He spoke, the 
places He visited, the things that He did and said, and the relationship 
between the events of this particular Sunday’s gospel and those of 2 
previous one. Thus through the year we were able to bring into our 
liturgy period an over-all picture of Christ in His ministry; in His charac- 
ter; in His divinity; in His love for men. This “background” was usually 
followed by a reading of the gospel and this, by an explanation or a little 
“homily” applying the meaning to the life of a girl and her family to- 
day. 

As an apostolic feature of the program, we encouraged the girls to have 
a liturgical appreciation period in their homes around the supper table on 
Saturday evening. This urge made the girls doubly attentive to the en- 
tire program, not only for personal benefits, but for passing on the 
thoughts to others. We encouraged the girls to visit shut-ins, the old, 
mothers of families, etc., and in a ten or twenty minute period, give to 
these the fruits of their own more formal training in school. 

For ten to twelve minutes of each general assembly period, the teacher 


presented a new section of the encyclical Mediator Dei, so that an intelli- 
gent understanding of the nature of liturgy, its role in the Christian 
life, its essential and secondary parts, and other phases of it, might be 
understood. 


I might say here that the success of our Friday meeting depended 
upon the daily few minutes spent as described in the early portion of 
this article. The real value of that daily glance at the liturgy was seen 
in the interest, attention, and spiritual benefits (known through the 


declarations of the girls themselves) derived from the weekly general | 


assembly for liturgical enrichment and appreciation. Laus Deo sit. 
Newburgh, N. Y. Sister Mary Consitu, O.P. 


A FAMILY BOOK OF LIFE' 


MPHASIS on the sacramental implications of family life has always 
been implicit in any movement toward a more profound realization 
of the life of grace. From birth to death the consecrating and life- 

giving action of the sacraments parallel the natural course of human life 
and incorporate it into the divine economy of salvation. The foreword to 
the Book of Life calls attention to the way this record of sacramental 








family experience brings the family of God “into closer contact with the | 





1Our Family Book of Life. By Dom Wilfrid Tunink and Dom Maur Burbach. 
Designs for Christian Living (Box 5498, Westport Sta.), Kansas City 2, Mo. 
1949. Price, $5.00. 
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sacraments and sacramentals of the Church.” “Human life is centered in 
the family. The sacraments should, therefore, exert their greatest influ- 
ence in the family and in the common life of parents and children. There, 
above all, must they be held in esteem as Christ’s own redeeming activ- 
ity.” The authors of this splendid family record book hope to provide a 
permanent means of recalling the blessings of the sacramental life as they 
occur chronologically in the course of a family’s history. 


In two colors, the text is printed on high quality paper and well bound 
in a white, washable cover. The entire book, with the exception of the 
foreword and a brief explanation of its use, is hand-lettered and illustrated 
by Sr. Mary Leonard, O.S.B., of Sacred Heart Convent, Yankton, South 
Dakota. 


The first section of the book is for the recording of the date and prin- 
cipals of the wedding ceremony. Here as in the other sections there is a 
brief and personal description of the meaning of the sacrament. Here 
also is a space for the insertion of a wedding picture. 


Following the natural development of a family, there is a description 
of the meaning of baptism, a place for the insertion of the baptismal 
records of the children, and an explanation of the sacramental of “church- 
ing.” First confession, first Communion, confirmation, the marriage of the 
children, a place for those who enter religious life and for a “priest son” 
follow in order. 


The last two sections of the book are reserved to record the last anoint- 
ings received in the family and the burial of the members of the family. 
In the last place there is a space to record the name of those members 
of the family who have been taken from the family by death before the 
administration of baptism. With delicacy and Christian confidence the 
problem is faced. And in the family record book the parents record that 
“they place their hope in Christ who died for all men.” 

Each section is introduced by a Scripture text chosen with care. From 
first to last one has the impression of reverent, holy Catholic life at its 
best. Such a book could be the center of family interest which would 
grow through the years. A record of the truly great events of the family 
life under God, it could. be an object lesson not only to the children 
introduced to it for the first time, but to the parents as well when they 
find themselves explaining the various sacraments to their children. But 
perhaps the most striking feature of the book is the way it makes simple 
_ obvious the integration that the sacraments achieve in the Christian 
ife. 


The Book of Life deserves warmest and unreserved commendation. It 
will make an especially appropriate wedding gift. Priests too will find it 
useful when instructing converts to the faith in the meaning of Christian 
family life. D. H. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: —REv. J. A. JUNGMANN, S.J., has for 
nearly twenty years been the editor of the outstanding theo- 
logical journal in German, the Zeitschrift fiir katholische 

Theologie (Innsbruck) .—- FR. ROBERT DRINAN, S.J., of George- 
town University, has had articles published in the American Eccle- 
stastical Review, America, etc. — FREDERICK FLYNN is a member 
of the faculty of St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Minn. — DONALD 
ATTWATER, associate editor of O.F. from England, and an author- 
ity on Eastern liturgies, is at present on a lecture tour of the U. §. 


+ 


One of the highlights of a vocational institute held at Notre 
Dame U. this summer was a talk by Sr. Mary Consilia, O.P., on 
the necessity of solid religious training on the high school level. 
Youth responds generously: the soundest vocations will come from 
teen-agers who have at least begun to grasp the great vision of life 
in Christ. Her brief account in this issue, written at our request, 
outlines a method that has been found practicable. In her accom- 
panying letter she writes: 


The project is one worth trying. We have had wonderful success 
with the girls. Their use of the New Testament and the missal has 
increased tremendously and profitably. They think and talk the 
Mass and the liturgy much more frequently than before, and more 
intelligently, too. Their “home-made” prayers corresponding to the 
collect, secret and postcommunion are very simple and very beautiful. 
Christ has become a real person to them now since their purposeful 
study of the New Testament. 


¢ 


Benziger Brothers have announced that they will publish the 
English translation of Fr. J. A. Jungmann’s monumental Missa- 
rum Sollemmia (cf. Timely Tract, January 23), and hope to have 
the first volume ready by the end of this year. It should be the 
standard work on the history of the eucharistic liturgy for a full 
generation to come. The author’s lectures at the Notre Dame litur- 
gical summer school lived up to advance billing. He is a scholar of 
stature, not only in the sense of being able to marshal facts, but, 
more important, of integrating them into convincing patterns. 
There was hardly a lecture, moreover, which did not open up 
some new vista of obvious relevance to the spiritual life. It is not 
only in dogma that Fr. Jungmann is a leader in what is called 
“the theology of glad tidings.””"—- And he knows the value of a 
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“punch line.” In his lecture on the language of the liturgy, he 
spoke of the conservatism which characterizes the history of the 
liturgy in the Western Church. It is not a small matter to give up 
a language which has been in use for fifteen hundred years, and 
which is intimately bound up with the whole style of prayer and 
music of the Church’s worship. Conservatism in itself is a good 
thing; and especially so in an historical institution like the Church. 
In fact, the Church in the East has been more conservative than 
the Latin West in this matter of languages. It has adhered through 
the centuries to an even earlier principle and tradition (formerly 
observed also in the West): namely, that the language of worship 
correspond to the language of the people using it. 


¢ 


The ten day interval between the Notre Dame summer school 
and the St. Louis Liturgical Week gave me an opportunity to visit 
several other places of interest, liturgically speaking. Monterey, 
Indiana, is a small, rural parish. Last summer I had the pleasure 
of helping introduce congregational singing of the responses at 
Mass. In a year’s time, Fr. Schroeder (who regretfully classifies 
himself as ‘‘not a musician’’) and the Sisters have succeeded in 
getting the entire parish to sing, heartily (and very creditably), 
a Gregorian ordinary: Kyrie XVI, Gloria XV, Credo III, Sanctus 
and Agnus Dei XVIII. (The Sisters mimeographed the booklet 
with the melodies.) Their next project is the Easter Mass. It’s 
really a wonderful experience to celebrate a Missa Cantata for a 
church-full of people singing with a maximum of good will and 
at least a modicum of good voice, who know what they are doing 
and why. Fr. Schroeder has also been acquainting his people with 
the psalms, on occasion of holy hours, etc. — by the responsorial 
method described by Fr. Jungmann in this issue (p. 484). Already 
he has a set of Mass vestments in the different colors, home-sewn 
by members of the parish. And this year’s local harvest will be 
used for the whole wheat altar breads, locally baked. In every 
way possible he is trying to make community worship central 
to a consciously experienced community spirit, in which recreation 
too, family as well as parochial, finds its proper scope. 


4 


The next stop was at Grailville, Loveland, Ohio. What is done 
there, in the way of integrating sacramental and daily living, has 
to be seen to be believed. The whole program is aggressively, joy- 
ously positive. They don’t waste time bemoaning the secularist 
spirit of the age. Just to live a Sunday with them carries its own 
conviction of how the day and the week and life itself can be 
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consecrated to God. I used to suspect that the whole thing wa 


pitched too high; that it was all too removed from the pressing 
daily problems of industrialized, urban life; that it was too “‘ivory 
tower.”’ Well, maybe. But then, the Blessed Virgin herself is turris 
eburnea. And we badly need “‘places of escape’’ where the spirit 
can be refreshed and the vision kindled. That has been a traditional 
apostolate of monasteries in regard to the laity. Perhaps in this 
more complicated age, the laity themselves must help, in a more 
definitely practical way. At all events, every year I get to know 
more families, many of them with little formal educational back- 
ground, who have learned from Grailville how to live and feel 
and act in joyful conformity with the Church's liturgical life of 
grace. And their apostolic spirit seeks its equal anywhere. They 
constitute the sort of argument that is difficult to refute. And if 
some of the things they do (e.g., they love processions) seem at 
first glance a bit rarified, and even “‘artificial,”” perhaps our own 
reactions are not uninfluenced by the fact that we are living in 
what European Catholic writers now generally call the post-Chris- 
tian era; and anyway, so long as they have a really positive pro- 
gram, we shouldn’t begrudge them the luxury of some experiment- 
ation; it may bring an answer to the decay of conformism. — In 
a word, I was highly edified by my five days at Grailville. They 
disturb you — in the right direction. 


aa 


The celebration of Assumption at Grailville deserves a full 
length article by itself. It became indeed the great feast climaxing 
the summer months; the day when everybody had a glorious time 
thanking God for the harvest. A word about the blessing of herbs 
and fruits of the field. This, if done at all, is usually a pretty tame, 
matter-of-fact affair. The more faithful bring up some bunches of 
flowers and herbs to the communion rail; these are quietly blessed; 
and that’s all. It would require a vivid imagination to recognize in 
it the rite of a harvest festival — which should, in a reasonable 
world, be an important date in the life of every parish, town as 
well as rural. 


In Grailville’s parish church at Loveland, the priest first came 
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out and gave a little talk on the meaning of the blessing: that the | 


first fruits of the harvest are blessed on the day when the first 
fruit of Christ’s own harvest, Mary, was garnered into the heaven- 
ly granary, etc. Then the best gifts of the summer's growing were 
solemnly brought forward by six representatives. Three men cat- 
ried the fruits of the field: a huge wooden bow! filled with wheat, 
another heaped high with grapes, and a third with other farm 
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crops (corn, potatoes, etc.). The three women carried large orna- 
mented baskets filled with herbs, flowers, and garden produce. The 
text of the sacramental had been mimeographed, so that all pres- 
ent, standing, recited the psalm of thanksgiving, and answered 
the prayers of blessing. After the gifts had been censed, they were 
placed on a linen-covered table; and at the offertory the bowls of 
wheat and grapes were brought up by the servers and put on an- 
other, smaller table to the left of the altar. The altar decorations, 
incidentally, consisted of large bouquets of grape vines, stalks of 
wheat, wild flowers and medicinal herbs. 

It all added up to an impressive gesture of common gratitude 
for God’s benedictionis abundantia. And the people’s holiday spirit 
found its full sacramental expression in the congregationally sung 
Mass that followed, sung with a verve that told its own story. I’m 
convinced that this sort of liturgical experience can make more 
converts to the liturgy than any amount of theorizing in textbooks 
or talks — especially if carried over, as it was in this case, into the 
home, at table and recreation. There is no doubt in my own mind 
any more that the Grail people have, substantially, the right 
answer. 


+ 


Next came a visit to St. Elizabeth’s parish in nearby Norwood, 
Ohio, whose pastor, Msgr. Francis A. Gressle, has for years been 
leading his flock to closer participation. It is a large city parish. 
Every Mass is sung or prayed communally. The morning I was 
there was a weekday. Good-sized congregations assisted at the var- 
ious Masses and received holy Communion, and, so far as I could 
tell, most of them took part in the singing. An expert male organ- 
ist and a few members of the men’s schola did the proper. Mon- 
signor’s parish bulletin, containing explanations of the week’s 
liturgy, suggested lists for Scripture reading, announcements of 
baptisms and other administrations of sacraments, etc., is a model 
of its kind. 


* 


The final stop-over before St. Louis was at O’Fallon. Here too, 
experiencing the daily liturgy continues to make “‘converts’’ of 
many of the visitors. To assist at Sunday high Mass and Vespers 
amounts almost to making a retreat: it is an object lesson of God- 
centeredness in worship: ‘“‘we give Thee thanks for Thy great 
glory.” And if any convent sings more beautifully (and cheer- 
fully) than these nuns conducted by Dom Ermin Vitry, I have 
yet to hear them, or of them. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


“LET US BE PRACTICAL” 


To the Editor: —I heartily agree with Fr. Howell’s purpose, a simpler 
set of Gregorian propers (cf. previous issue, The Apostolate). Should th 
Sacred Congregation of Rites approve of such a plan that day will come 
Father’s reply I am glad to say no longer upholds the original plan men. 
tioned in O.F., simplifying the melodies of the present Vatican Edition. 
There is a simple way out, but the approval of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites is a question. 
New York J. Vincent Hiccrmson 
EX-G. I. 


To the Editor: —I wonder what the experience of other ex-GI’s has been 
in “promoting” community Mass in their home parishes. That was one 
of the fine experiences I had in the Army, attending Mass with everybody 
taking part. It’s hard to give up. 

I tried to interest Fr. N. in the idea when I lived in his parish with 
my parents. However, he told me that people wouldn’t participate. When 
I asked him if he’d tried it — starting with the children, or with a group 
of young people like myself — he said no, but he’d heard it wouldn't 
work. So I made no sale there despite the fact that his sermon that morn- 
ing had been an appeal to the parishioners to take a greater interest in 
the holy Sacrifice. I even told him how the men had enjoyed it, and how | 
the Mass had come to mean something really important in their lives; but 
he was apparently not impressed — and I wasn’t with him. 

Two Sundays ago, here in our new parish, the sermon had the sam 
appeal as Fr. N’s. So I guess I'll have to spend an evening trying to get | 
someone there to try it. However, this time I'll go to one of the younger 
priests. If I can convince him, perhaps he’ll be able to convince the pastor. 

Penn. R. A. B. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


FOR HAPPIER FAMILIES. How to Start a Christian Family Action Section | 
Published by the Chicago Federation of Christian Family Action (Room 
o 100 West Monroe Street), Chicago, Illinois. 1949. Pp. 46. Paper. | 

x 3 


THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY IN ACTION. A Workbook for Parish Catholic 
Action, Vol. II. By Father Bernard F. Meyer, M.M. The Center For Men of 
Christ the King, Herman, Penn. Pp. 185. Paper, $1.25. 

Here are two little books that will do a great deal to further the bish- 
ops’ 1948 plea for “organized effort to make the home and all the inst- 
tutions affecting the family more truly Christian,” and at the same time 
provide Catholic husbands and wives with the blessed opportunity t 
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exercise themselves in the apostolate of Catholic Action so strongly urged 
by the last two popes. The enormous problems facing young couples who 
seek to raise Christian families in a pagan environment help to make them 
the most eager of “converts” to organized Catholic Action, and to make 
the Christian Family Movement one of the most growing and nrmly 
established of all the specialized movements. This Christian Family Move- 
ment held its first national convention in Chicago in June and drew dele- 
gates from many parts of the country. 

The aims of the movement are: ““To make Christ the center of the in- 
dividual family. . . . To help the families of the community, state, nation 
to the joy of a Christian way of life — through love, through service, 
through example, through education, through organized action, and, 
where necessary, through legislation” (For Happier Families, p. 1). Those 
who have had any contact with these groups of young couples are more 
than satisfied that those aims are on the way to being achieved. Every- 
body talks about and holds up the ideal of the Christian family as the 
basic unit of society. These people do more than talk. They first strive 
to get a true picture of their special problems and difficulties, they discuss 
and meditate on the Gospels and the liturgy in order to learn what kind 
of family- and parish-life Christ would have them lead, and then they 
act in order to substitute that ideal for the old defective one. Best of all, 
in the process of their weekly meetings they themselves are constantly 
being formed spiritually according to the demands of their vocation as 
Christian husbands and Christian wives. 

There is nothing isolationist about the Christian Family Movement — 
as each of these books demonstrates. If they wish first to Christianize 
their own families, it is only for the sake of the unity of the family of 
the parish. For Happier Families is probably the more basic and elementary 
and will therefore be more useful to beginning groups. Then they will 
certainly want to pass on to Father Meyer’s The Christian Family in Ac- 
tion, which contains meeting outlines for an entire year, including Gospel 
and liturgy studies and proposed social inquiries. Its introduction also gives 
details on how to start a group and how to conduct meetings. This re- 
viewer enthusiastically recommends both books. E. A. L. 


THE DIGNITY OF CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE. By John J. Griffin. Matt- 
hew F. Sheehan Co., Boston, Mass. 1949. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 


This brief pamphlet lays the strong foundations of Catholic teaching 
for a true appreciation of the vocation of Christian marriage. Although 
the language of the author does not exactly lend itself to easy reading, 
nevertheless here is a pamphlet, priced so that one may give away copies 
liberally, which will be welcomed by pastors, marriage counsellors, teach- 
ers, married people and engaged couples — in fact, by all concerned with 
restoring marriage in Christ. M. P. R. 
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THE CEREMONIES OF THE ROMAN RITE DESCRIBED. By Adri 
Fortescue, Revised and augmented by J. C. O’Connell. Eighth ed. Newm 
Press, Westminster, Md., 1949. Pp. xviii-431. Cloth, $4.50. 


It is now more than three decades since Dr. Fortescue wrote The 
monies of the Roman Rite Described in 1917; in April, 1941, the ste: 
typed plates of the sixth edition were destroyed in the bombardment; 
fully revised edition was published two years later. Now the eighth edis 
tion has become necessary, and has been prepared by Dr. O’Connell, wh 
has edited the book since its third printing. The present newly revise 
and augmented text may well be considered indispensable, especially for 
parish priests and seminarians. 

To appreciate something of the general excellence of the Newman 
Press edition, it is necessary to collate the present text and authoriti 
cited with former presentations. Such comparison discloses the printer's 
care in judicious use of type, making it possible to publish the work muc 
more compactly; numerous added footnotes; helpful insertions on th 
reception of converts in this country (p. 388-392) and the sacrament of 
matrimony (p. 394-397). On the dust jacket the reader is promised a nm 
section on the administration of confirmation by pastors in accordane 
with the September, 1946, decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Sa 
ments; in his foreword (p. xiii) Father O’Connell gives the impression 
that this is his most distinctive contribution to the new edition; the 
reader’s appetite is whetted, and he turns to read the explanation, only t 
find a blank page. Judged by other changes throughout the work, 
treatment of this new question will hardly exceed a couple of paragraph 
and could be inserted in leaflet for:n in future distribution of the book.” 
This oversight detracts very little from the general excellence of thi 
definitive work on the ceremonies, whose re-edition will be welcomed by 
who love the liturgy. 

Atchison, Kansas BERNARD A. Sause, O.S.B. 


TWENTY-FOUR DIVERTIMENTI FOR ORGAN. By Joseph J. McGrath, 
Op. 32. J. Fischer & Bro., New York, N. Y. 1949. Pp. 50. Paper, $2.00) 


The composer has a facile command of varied forms of composition fe 
the organ. His “Prelude,” “Intrata” and “‘Praeludium” in this publication 
are excellent entrance pieces, while the “‘Alla Marcia,” “Maestoso” an 
“Postlude Antiphonale” are stirring recessionals. Most of the others 
dynamically lighter and will fill the need for interludes during the liturgy 
The sole example of the modal style is his “In Modo Dorico.” Modal com 
positions are regrettably rare. However, they are (in our opinion) th 
only kind of music worthy to be heard as interludes for the chant during) 
liturgical services. We hope that in the future more composers will con= 
sider the needs of the chant organist. B. L. S. 





1The publishers have since written, saying they are doing just that. — ED. 
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